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rily laughing ; “I wish my dog Ponto was 
———|here: wouldn’t he jump! Never mind, 
Oscar ; they will all be converted to oil yet ; 
I’m going to stand by thy Oscar, mother All- 
ston ; you sre all so dry and prosy ! he is the 
only fresh life of the’ place; I like enthusi- 


Selected Poetry. 


THE MONEYLESS MAN. 


Ts there no secret place on the face of the earth 

Where charity dwelleth—where virtue hath birth— 
Where bosoms with mercy and kindness will heave, 
And the poor and the wretched: shall ask and re- 


ceive? astic folks with a solid cranium, like Oscar 
Is there no place on earth wherea knock from the |and our Jessie. O, I do wish Jessie was 
poor 


here! would’nt we have aromp with Ponto! 

Now for friend Martindale’s letter to Jane: 

Iam glad to hear ‘from thee again. I really did 
not know or imagine that my letters deserve the 
character thee gives them; on the contrary when I 
keep one of them on hand a day or two, if I read it, 
italmost always. goes into the fire, so that if thee 
wants to continue to. like them ; never read any of 
them more than once. I always dread sitting down 
to write, but once I have begun it is pleasant 
enough ; yet, somehow when the spirit has gone off 
and the mind has cooled ‘down, the ‘product seems 


wild and tame, extra agant and Maly Pass thee 
etso too? Theeremembe much was writ- 


ten in prose and yerse some years ago on Duality 2 
I am sure of myself that there are at least two of 
me and sometimes more. Iam not speaking of the 
old Adam, and the new one, but two old Adams and 
two new in everybody [that is: orthodox.] But in 
all our thinking the music is never in one part only; 
however the air may stand out, there is, when we 
listen, always heard the sound, far or near, of more 
than one other part, so that there is a mystery to us 
in our own hearts---who are they, and how many 
that live there ? and what are they to us,ourselves or 
twin spirits of ours ? are they those that liye,or those 
that do not? is it all an echo around the heart’s 
walls of our own voice, or is the real speech of 
many other selves within us ? or how are we to ac- 
count for the many-chorded harmony and the not 
uncommon dissonance within ? 

“And now with reference to a subject somewhat 
branching out from the above ; I want to advise thee 
and Gavin to have nothing farther to do with seek- 
ing oil, gold or anything else by Psychometry, be- 
cause it can, as I think, only lead to loss. I don’t 
mean to say anything against that which we have 
Tepeatedly proved true in itself; I have no doubt 
you and Jessie see accurately all you describe ; and 
yet is it not like reading the description of a disease 
in a medical book ? The description is clear, full 
of plain marks and striking signs ; and yet when 
we meet the disease we cannot tell whether it is 
this or that. You see the oil or gold by clairvoyance, 
but it still remains to identify its place in the vision 
With its place in the world: Here is the difficulty, 
and with the best Psychometry one may spenda 
life-time and find nothing ; for to turn over many 
feet in depth, even an acreis no shori business. 
Unless there is something which I have never heard 
of to obviate this difficulty, surely the less you have 
to do with such plans the better. Think well of it, 
and don’t let brother Gavin lose his money on any- 
thing doubtful. Now do excuse me for speaking out 
so freely ; I have no apology except. our friendship. 
Doubtless the visions connected with so much gold 
filling the house are beautiful, an perhaps not 

without a certain ennobling influence ; but the 
ANNIE DENTON CRIDGE. loveliest visions are those ap teal and the highest 
CHAPTER XXII. state of mind is attained when we tell Glitter to'be- 

When Jane was about to leave home for the | gone, and give a manly welcome to severe Reality. 

oil region, Thomas Martindale had said to her betes nthe notast DORPE Resp AREN, and 

= ‘! tet, the most damaging of any tothe whole spirit 
and Gavin ês they were alone one day, a al iiaia" Tts RATA business is to 
like a good talk with a friend, and Jane and give a spiritual form, light and color to far off, dim- 
I must not stop. talking, eyen if she is taken | ly seen trath,and not to deck out the earthly. Ah, 
away by Gavin. Thee must write to me | this certainly condems myself ; but friend Jane, we 
Jane. How sick Ido get of books some- both have imagination more than many others, and 
times; I want a simple talk with a simple 


we both use it, perhaps on many occasions, be- 
low its heavenly nature ; and the natural punish- 
heart—something clear, true, unstudied, un- ment for that is that we” believe inthe reality of 
ambitious; how little of that is to be found} what we have dressed up by its power.” 
in the world, at least among those who make 
any pretence to thinking, or even reading. 
I often think that one of the most captiva- 
ting things to those who meet to drink away 
their senses must be this dispersion of the 
factitious, this looking at things without 
their Sunday dress, this handling them with- 
out mittens.” 

“Pll write,friend Martindale,” she replied; 
‘sand thee shall have it fresh, bubbling from 
the well,unstudied and without Sunday dress; 
TIl tell thee all our doings and all about’ my 
beauty here,” meaning her Gavin, to whom 
as she said this she gave a look of unuttera- 
ble love. 

And now, reader, when we return to Cin- 
cinnati and once more enter the house on the 
hill, -we find in the very room where we met 
our friends on our first visit, Thomas Martin- 
dale writing a letter to Jane; let us by-and 
by. look over his shoulderiand read it, for the 
writer may become a very important person- 
age in our narrative. ‘First, however, let us 
learn of the family; Jessie has left, as we 
have seen, and all feel that so much sunshine 
has gone from the household. It is evening; all 
but friend Martindale are together in the par- 
lor;a letter has just been received from Gavin 
which Oscar has read to them. 

“Tm afraid,” said Mrs. Allston, that Gav- 
in will put all his money ‘into oil wells and 
bring himself to poverty. 

«0, no |”? said Hannah, “thee must not be 
discouraged ; I suppose, Osear, thee will 
yetget ‘goudin goupins,’won’t thee, Oscar?” 

Mrs. Allston laughed, yet there was a 
shadow of sadness just visible. 

‘We have in our hands the tailsman ; fear! 
why mother, thee will live tosee us far 
wealthier than the Rothschilds; their wealth 
is but a mite to what ours will be before 
many years. William there, . cautious soul 
that he is, will either go into oil or metal 
operations, or both.” 

“T don’t know,” said William pleasantly, 
his head shaking as usual ; ‘I think it will 
be a long time first ; I believo in Psychome- 
try, but I think none should venture in it 
more than they can afford to lose; there is 
no ocean without storms and no speculation 
without risk.” 

“Had thee as much faith as I have,’ re- 
joined Oscar, ‘‘thee would venture all thee 
has init, for it must succeed; think of all 
the proofs we have had ot its truth.” 

Pill tell thee what I will do,” said sober 
William; “if Gavin strikes oil in this well 
he is putting down, then I will put one down 
at my own expense, if Jane and Jessie lo- 
cate it, for doing which I will give them one- | naties !’? she thought ; “if i had but a thous- 
fourth of the-oil.”’ and dollars I would not look at them for a 

“Caught the oil fever !”’ said Hannah mer- | moment.” 


Will bring a kind angel to open the door.— 
O'L search the wide world wherever you can, 
There’s no open door for the moneyless man. 


G0 Took in yon Hall, where the chandeliers light 
Drives-off with its splendor the darkness of night. 
Where the rich hanging velyét, in shadowy fold, 
Sweeps gracefully down with its trimmings of gold— 
Where the mirrors of silver take up and renew, 

In long lighted vistas, the wildering view— 

Go there in your patches and find if you can; 

A welcoming smile for a moneyless man ! 


sun 


Go look to yon Church, of cloud-reaching spire 
Which tothe sun his same look of red 
~ fire 
Where the arches and'columns are gorgeous within, 
And the walls seem as pure as a soul without sin— 
Go down the long aisle ! see the rich and the great, 
In the pomp and the pride‘ef their worldly estate ! 
Walk down in your patches and find if you can, 
Who opens a pew to a moneyless man! 


Go look to yon Judge, in his dark-flowing gown, 

With the scales wherein law weigheth equity down ; 

And he frowns on the weak and he smiles on the 
strong, 

And he punishes right whilst he justifies wrong! 

Where Juries, their lips on the Bible have laid, 

To render a verdict they’ve already made— 

Go there in the Court-room and find if you:can, 

Any law for the cause of a moneyless man! 


Go look in the Banks; where mammon has told 

His hundreds and thousands of silyer and gold— 
Where safe from the hands of the starving and poor, 
Lies pile upon pile of the glittering ore,— 

Walk up to their counters, and there you may stay 
Till your limbs grow old and your hairs grow gray, 
And you’ll find at the Banks not one of the clan 
Has money to lend to amoneyless man! 


Then go to your hovel ! No raven has fed 

The wife, who has suffered too long for her bread-— 
Kneel down by her pallet, and kiss the death-ffost 
From the lips of the angel, your poverty lost-— 
Then turn in your agony, upward to God, 

And bless, while it smites you the chastening rod, 
And you'll find, at the end of your life’s little span, 
There’s a welcome above, e’en for a moneyless man! 


(Copy right secured.) 


IS IT POSSIBLE?. 
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While here we: might as well look into the 
Perley Water Cure, the patients of which 
are all gone, but a number of persons of both 
sexes are gathered around the dining table, 
whereon is being served a sumptuous meal. 
What a medley of dishes! soup, fish, oysters, 
roast-beef, boiled beef, beef-steak pie, apple 
pudding, rice pudding, pies, jams, pickles, 
nuts, fruits, tea and coffee. Dr.. Perley’s 
face is flushed, probably with eating and 
talking. 

“A little more beef ? pudding then? It is 
the only. basis of a true society,” he observed 
toa lady on his right. 

Now Dr. Perley did not mean that either 
beef or pudding was the only basis of true 
society, though the value of those articles in 
the animal economy seemed fully appreciat- 
ed by ail at the table, who had embraced. the 
idea of communism with a view to its prac- 
tice; to thisit was that Dr. Perley referred. 

“You propose Mr. Branscombe,” continu- 
ed the Dr. ‘‘to have the Unitary dwelling on 
the rise of ground near the creck, I believe?” 

Mr. Branscombe was a wealthy farmer 
who, with those around Dr. Perley’s table, 
had become what was termed by thousands a 
“«Crystallizationest.”” 

We are but the nucleus yet,” replied Mr. 

Branscombe ; “we number but nineteen in 
all, including you, your mother and sister 
Kate. Yes, I propose to put up on the knoll 
of which you speak, a building large enough 
for two hundred people to live in comforta- 
bly.” ; 
“Meantime we must do as we can,” said 
the Doctor ; “We’ll join you ina month; 
I'll be your physician and business manager; 
I’m just the man needed; you don’t exactly 
approve of Water Cure, but then we'll 
arrange all that satisfactory; there is more 
or less good in all systems of medicines; we 
are all but scholars, and hope to learn as long 
as we live.” 

This idea seemed to give general satisfaction 
being greeted by exclamations of ‘that’s 
so!” ‘DT hope so,”’ etc., ete. 

So Dr. Perley, of the Perley Water Cure 
has, ‘tin the very nick of time,”as he graphic- 
ally expressed it, become a convert to Com- 
munism! Mrs. Perley, however, for the first 
time in our acquaintance is perfectly silent, 
not aremark passing her lips. It is the last 
hope, the last straw to the drowning man. 
In her heart she despised the whole scheme 
and every individual connected with it. 
Equality !—the very word was an abomina- 
tionto her. ‘Ignorant farmers! crazy fa- 
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“But what can we do?” urged Dr. Perley, 
when alone with his mother ; ‘for every bite 
eaten to day we went in debt ; we are living 


on credit every day of our lives; 1 can’t 
pay the rent, and can do nothing else than 
join them.” 

“Such low bred people 1”? 

“You are mistaken mother. One would 
searcely think you an American, or living 
under a Republican form of government ; 
equality is the very element of the Nation. 
“Low bred.’? Ha, ha! I would not like 
them:to hear you. However, they are good, 
which can’t be said of all the world. Mr. 
Branscomb is a very intelligent man; I 
know he is a plain farmer, but he is rich and 
unselfish (an unusual combination,) ‘and 
wishes to share all he possesses (which is 
considerable) with us and with those friends 
of-his. I pelieve in Socialism } what could 
I do without it, justnow? They are going 
to build a Water Cure, they say, though they 
want more than wateras a curative agent; 
they shall have it—ha, ha! - Capital idea 
my superb mother! you shall be mistress of 
the Water Cure establishment. «Come, don’t: 
be so savageabout those lunatics, as’ you call 
them ; we shall be all right, only have pa- 
tience for a while. ‘They may not be 
equal to my superb mother—ha, ha! ‘but 
they are some of the salt of the 2arth, never- 
theless. Iam really converted, mother, “to 
Communism.” 


While we have been visiting the house onthe 
hill, Dr. Perley and the Perley Water Oure, 
the pipe in the Battleton oil well has been 
driven into the ground thirty-five feet ! What 
has become of the light sandstone seen by 
Jessie and Jane? Why, it has turned out 
to be light sand, minus the stone ! Now 
what of Psychometry? Why Jane and 
Gavin are convinced it cannot recognize rock. 
The well, however, ‘must go on, for the rock 
is somewhere below, and the lake of oil also ; 
hence another length of pipe is added. 
Hand power, however, is too slow now, and 
the work too hard for human sinewes ; for as 
the depth increases, so does the difficulty of 
driving the pipe, a stroke which at ten feet 
deep would drive it an inch, not now sending 
it down more than one-eighth of an inch. 
Accordingly a horse and suitable tackle ‘is 
obtained, the rope fastened to the whipple- 
tree, being so arranged that by driving the 
horse seventy or éighty yards, the heavy 
block is raised about thirty feet and sudden- 
ly let fall on the pipe: ee 

Soon they came to quicksand where it took 
sixteen to thirty, and in one place even sixty 
strokes to the inch ; moreover, the half fluid 
character of that singular substance caused 
it to rush up into the pipe, thereby much in-' 
creasing the labor of “sand pumping,” in 
which operation Gavin became quite expert. 
He also constituted himself driver, following 
the horse to and fro day after day, sometimes 
gaining but five inches from sun-rise to sun- 
down. After passing several feet through 
the quicksand, they came toa stratum of a 
different character, and the joyful news would 
suddenly be called out by one of the men in 
the derrick, that the last stroke had sent 
down the pipe half aninch! “That is good,” 
Gavin would say ; and the low marshy ground 
around him suddenly became interesting, and 
the dull monotony of ‘‘toting,” to-and-fro 
after the horse received a pleasant stimulus. 

Jane and Jessie at thecommencement daily 
visited the scene of operations, but for some- 
time past have been satisfied to learn the re- 
sult: on Gayin’s return home at night; but 
since the pipe was past the quicksand visit 
the wellthree times a week. A greasy ap- 
pearance somewhat resembling’a “show of 
oil” is occasionally manifested in the products 
of the sand-pump$, much tothe edification of 
gentlemen attached to canal boats who, at- 
tracted by the appearance of the derrick, and 
impelled by a natural interest to know what 
church that steeple-like structure might de- 
note, occasionally visited the derrick as their 
weary horses tuggedalong on the adjacent 
tow path. 

“That must be an exceedingly interesting 
occupation,”’ Jessie remarked from her seat 
on alognear the well-beaten path so often 
travelled by Gavin and the horse (or, rather 
the horse and Gavin;) “‘how are the mighty 
fallen! look at his bald sun-burned head, no 
hat, grizzely beard, uncut since the well was 
commenced! ‘Ha, ha! look at the mud! 
why he is verily baptized with it! What a 
wonderful oil merchant !’ ”’ 

“I shall not allow young ladies,” replied 
Gavin, ‘to come here to depreciate my hono- 
rable occupation ; the mud will brush off, 
my beard can be trimmed, "and when this 
bottom land is suddenly inundated with il, 
it will be my turn to laugh.” 

‘How deep is the pipe now?” asked Jessie. 

We have gone eighteen inches to-day, so 
we are down sixty-one feet,” replied Gayin. 

Just then one of the men came out of the 
derrick and said that it. had only moved one 
inch for seventy strokes. 

“Why it must have struck rock,” all ex- 
claimed at once. 

Now hope began to make their hearts pal- 
pitate ; the driving was suspended and all 
gathered around the pipe On the sand- 
pumps being brought into requisition the re- 
sult indicated what they supposed to be hard- 
pan. 

“Probably touched a small boulder,” said 
Gavin at last; “let us go to work again.” 
The remainder of that day only enabled 
them to go an inch deeper. 

Rock was supposed to be very near, ‘‘hard 
pan” being always next to rock, and seldom 


giving the ‘‘well’’ 
Iked and built cas- 


as any ever created 
# 


news. They laughed, ti 
tles as large and gran 
by Oscar. The earn 
into the spirit of the oc 
variety or more diversifi 
made on any sunny ¥ 
their mental visions that ni 

‘Tf it should be necessary,” said Gavin as 
their merriment subsided, “we will put the 
pipe down one hundred feet. It is very cx- 
pensive, but if as mueh oil is there as you 
say, it would pay to owna well five hun- 
dred feet. We have gone ‘into the oil busi- 
ness, and we will not 


ve it up untilit has 
been thoroughly “or until our funds 
have given out.” 


casion, and greater 
ed shades, oil never 


Six weeks passed away—no rock yet! 
The pipe is now eighty-five feet below the 
surface; but a quiet steady faith in the oil 
lying below, kept their hearts warm and 
their faces bright. They haye not realized as 
soon as they expected, several months having 
worn away without any definite promise of a 
tangible result ; their money, too, has dwin- 
dled considerably, butthey are by no means 
doubters ; no! they feel as confident of ulti- 
mate success, provided the pipe is as safely 
landed on the rock, as they are that the sun 
shines. Jane and Jessie often laugh at the 
early expectations and at the idea of their 
securing millions all cut and dried without 
any difficulties.” 

Their house in the village was a. beautiful 
place. A large flower garden was on one 
side, roses in profusion climbing over the 
front and side porches; on the other was a 
lawn adorned with shrubs and sprinkled with 
flowers, a kitchen garden being at the rear. 
This house they intended to buy when they 
struck oil, because it would make such: a de- 
lightful country home. Of course they would 
travel very extensively, and what a. charm- 
ing place this would be to return to asa place 
of rest! ‘Mother would like it exceeding- 
ly,” said Jessie ; let us send for her.” 

‘Wait until we strike oil,” replied Gavin: 
“then we will; I am afraid she would be too 
anxious if with us now.” 

“JT think so too,” said Jane; “but when 
oil is reached. mother must come to rejoice 
with us.” 

During this period of suspense Jane’s 
dream of philanthropy was ever present to 
her. She looked calmly at the obstacles 
pointed out by Gavin, many of which she 
had herself thought of; but none of them 
discouraged her, believing, as she did, that 
being anticipated they could be over come or 
avoided by suitable measures being taken at 
the outset. She would, she thought, begin 
with a fruit-farm anda few families including 
ladies married and single ; the children could 
be readily trained to a beautiful, healthy and 
remunerative occupation ; one or two ex- 
perienced gardeners could be employed to 
teach and superintend ; cottages should be 
built for the accommodation of those engaged; 
she would keep it in operation, paying week- 
ly for labor, until their surplus earnings on 
liberal wages would enable the undertaking 
to become self-supporting and independent. 
Fruit put up in glass jars wasin great and in- 
creasing demand, and it was comparatively 
immaterial whether the land was near a city 
market or not, as such fruit would bear can- 
nage well, both in reference to time and ex- 
pense, so that though it might be raised in 
Kansas, it would find remunerative sale, even 
in sea-board cities, should it be requisite to 
send it that distance for ready disposal. | Idle 
and mean persons of course would creep in, 
but not finding a congenialatmosphere would 
not be likely to remain long enough to do 
much harm; ridicule and denunciation she 
expected, and was therefore prepared to neu- 
tralize by living down. Itmay further be 
added that in all these thoughts and plans, as 
in everything else, Jessie was her sister and 
companion. » 

“We will work together,” Jessie said ; 
“Tcan attend to one part of the business, 
thee another. Ihave never had what is 
commonly. called a ‘hobby,’ but have been 
wishing for one all my life, and now here it 
is, and just the thing, for this is something 
we can both do, and together.” Jane realiz- 
ed that union was strength, for Jessie sug- 
gested so many good ideas in the details of 
their preliminary operations, that Jane, with 
her small self-esteem felt how incomplete, how 
weak she would be without Jessie. 


«I would have a school,” said Jessie, “in 


connection with a fruit farm, where children 
might be trained aright from the commence- 


ment, physical culture being made quite as 
much a part of their education as the study 
of arithmetic, geography, or grammar. With 
such material as would thus be rendered avail- 
able for its support, the institution would be 
built on a foundation so firm that not all the 
blasts from dwarfed bodies, and consequently 
dwarfed intellects with their sickly, effemi- 
nate ideas could ever destroy.” 

We cannot follow those sisters through all 
their talks and suggestions ; we cannot fol- 
low them in their country wanderings and 
listen to their voices, nor can we sit beside 
them on their rose-shaded porches and catch 
their silent, musing aspirations on their 
spoken projects, desires and hopes for hu- 
manity ; but if ever a spark of the benign, 
loving spirit of our great Father was reflect- 
ed in his children it was manifested in those 
two sisters. 

Week after week passed away at the der- 
rick in the same dull round ; two or three 
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large blocks had been worn out, by constant- 
ly thumping and successively replaced by. 
new ones. - Gavin was tired of that old horse 


track, of which he knew nearly: every inch, | A Sermon Delivered at Pence Opéra House, Minneapo- 


and sometimes felt cast down; for he was 
unused to monotonous physical toil, ‘“‘around 
and around like a horse in a mill,” which 


remote from either a middle or an end. 


In one of these moods he was found by| religion is natural, and that all there. is con- 


Jane and Jessie one afternoon, the latter 
having a letter in her hand, Avs she sat down 


: seit | subject of Natural Religion. 
though it-had a beginning, seemed equally| America at the present time, there is avery 


NATURAL RELIGION. 


BY REV. HERMAN BISBEE. 


lis; Minn., March 27, 1870. 


I have announced to speak to-night on“ the 
In Kurope and 


large body of men and,women. who hold-that 
nected therewith that claims to be super-nat- 


uralis either deception or delusion» I do not 
propose to-night to give reasons for believing 


on the accustomed log she said, “Dolet that | in Natural Religion, but only to indicate what 
poor old horse rest while I read part of this} we mean by Natural Religion. 


letter to thee, Gavin; Jane received it to- 
day from friend Martindale. _ 
‘Well, I'll listen,’’ said Gavin. 


I may define ‘Natural Religion in these 
words- It.is the effort which man makes -to 
pexféect himself. Not the. effort that God 
makes to perfect him, but theeffort to perfeet 


“I hope your well will be à good one, and that the | himself by such meansas nature has provi- 
oil will come in such streams that barrels enough | ded. 


cannot be got to hold it, nor boats enough to take it 
away, and that all the coopers in the country will 


* * x * * * 
The Christian scheme, as held and taught, 


give up in despair. Many a dialogue T have had in| is unsatisfactory „to. ; thousands of hearts; 
anticipation with you both ; many a time, too, | Though there are infinite variations of minor 
have I seen in imagination Jessie’s bright hair ;| points, there is one general scheme of religion. 
what a contrast tomy beard which it pleases her to | Common to all who build on the Bible as an in- 
extole! Yes, I think her a beauty too, and| fallible book. That scheme is this: God 


quite a queen in her ways; very gracious, arbitra- created the world. He made all things, per- 


ry----then friendly quite like the rest of us, and then 
again she seems to stoop down not a few miles to 
talk to us. O, friend Jessie, how does thee manage 
all this ? Then friend Gavin is driving the horse, 
and istired of it! really Ido not wonder at that, 
for it is not enough to keep him awake and toomuch 
tolet him sleep. No matter---serves him right for 
not going to meeting on Sunday, and taking his 
share of it with the rest of his suffering brethren ; 
he can sympathize a little more with those of us who 
hear sermons about as smart as his - horse’s perfor- 
mances. O,if I was only there to see him! it would 
be funnier by far than Jobn Gilpin: 0, to see that 
bushy beard and big head, that mass of innovation 
and philosophy, solemnly studying the horse’s heels 
all day long! do you give him some lager beer? * 
What plans have you in your heads, if the oil does 
not come to your satisfaction? Iam glad that you 
take me into account if it does sueceed, and that I 
am to. visit you. 

“Tf I can come I will, even should water turn out 
more plentiful than oil, for | will neither think less 
of you for being poor, nor for failing in the practi- 
cal application of psychometry ; surely neither 
money, nor psychometric power, nor intellectual 


greatness make any basis for friendship. But If Jiye and bring fort 


suppose you mean that you will have a plenty.o 


x| men 


fect. He made man and woman upright. 
The serpent tempted, and the man and wom- 
an both fell from their.perfect state. | As 
Adam and Eve were the father and mother of 
the human family, all mankind fell with them. 
Then God pronounced a curse upon all: erea- 
tures of his hand. But in process of time he 
determined to save a portion of the race. In 
order to succeed he must die himself, as no 
one but an Infinate Being could atone for. an 
infinite sin. Therefore God came down from 
heaven, took the form of a man, lived and 
preached in Palestine, and was crucified. on 
the cross. By this death of Deity the atone- 
ment was made, and it became possible for 
to be saved on condition that they would 
believe on the name of Jesus. 

This scheme of salvation leads one to sup- 
pose that God was defeated in his original 
purpose. He intended man to be upright 
here on the earth, but the serpent defeated 
the intention. We cannot suppose that, God 
was ever defeated. And if God desired to 
remedy the eyil, it seems unaccountable , that 
he should not adopt a more speedy and effi- 
cient course. Why allow Adam.and. Eve to 

dept beings doomed by 


the curse of God? Why allow millions, and 


money and nothing to do, and that you will make/ millions to be born, only to become miserable 


me eat everything good, witha horse and buggy ad 
libitum for digestive purpeses.”? 


How Gavin did laugh at this sketeh of| garden? If God did not. desire the fall of 
‘“Solemnly studying the horse’s| man and the curse of the world, why did he 
q | not prevent it in the first place? Why the 
flood to destroy mankind, keeping a few to 
re-people the earth with just such beings as 
And when, in process. of | truth. 
time, he thought it wise to make a revelation 
of his will, why did he not make it so that it 
Why. not 
If God is no respecter of per- 
e the Jews and deal with 
And 
how could the death of Deity atone for a 
The crucifixion of Je- 
sus is said to haye been the greatest crime. of 
the world; and yet by that crime the justice 
of Deity was satisfied. By the death of Deity, 
The 


himself ! 
heels! ha, ha!’ On went the horse an 
Gavin in their monotonous duties, one of the 


ladies occasionally asking, ‘which heel he was | were destroyed? 


studying at that particular moment. 


“I am studying friend Martindale,’* replied 
Gavin ; “I rather think I discover a pre- 


disposition about him to 


Jessie. ) 

“To what?’’ asked Jessie. 

“Why I think I perceivea growing ten- 
dency to O, well ! perhaps it would 
not be prudent to say farther.”’ 

“Thee shall say it; do.” 

‘Well then, I think he is in love with our 
Jessie.” ; 
“Oh, oh! 
love with me! 

studying horse’s heels, and nothing else. 

“Straws show which way the wind blows,” 
was Gavin’s reply. 


“Irespect him more than : I do any other| jin all countries of the world. 


” Chere he} sons, why choos 
looked with pretended serious importance to} them more kindly than with others? 


forever ? 
crush the serpent’s head before he-entered the 


would be distinctly understood? 
make it to all? 


crime against Deity? 


Deity became again compassionate. 
whole scheme is so foreign to what we would 
expect of a perfect and merciful God that ma- 
ny minds have found it impossible to acceptit. 
No persons on earth reject the simple teach- 


ridiculous !—the old bach in | ings of Jesus. They reject this complicated 
I should think thee had been | and unantural scheme which men preach in his 


name. 

I do not know whether it is generally un- 
derstood—I presume it is to this audience— 
that this same, propitiatory scheme is taught 
The moham- 


man living, but he will never be my husband.” | medan scheme is essentially the same as this, 


“She has the true basis of love, then; has 
she not, Gavin?” 
«0, nonsense l”? 
will never marry any woman.” 
(To be Continued.) 
ee eee 
‘Tis somewhere told in Eastern story 
That those who loved once bloomed as flowers 
On the same stem, amid the glory 
Of Eden’s green and fragrant bowers ; 
And that, though parted oft by fate, 
Yet when the glow of life is ended, 
Each soul again shall find its mate, 
And in one bloom again be blended.” 


The Gentleman. 


I have stated that the forbeating use of 
power is a rare attribute of the gentleman ; 
indeed, as we may say that power—pbysical, 
moral, purely social, or political—is one of 
the touch-stones of genuine gentlemanship. 
the power which the husband has over his 
wife, in which we must include the impunity 
with which he may be unkind to her; the 
father over his children, and the old over the 
young, and the young over the aged’; the 
officer over his men, the master of a vessel 
over his hands, the magistrate over the citi- 
zens, the employer over the employed, the 
rich over the poor, the educated over the un- 
lettered, the experienced over the confiding, 
the keeper of a secret over him whom it 
touches, the gifted over an ordinary man, even 
the clever over the silly—the forbearing and 
inoffensive use of all this power or authority, 
or a total abstinence from it where the case 
admits it, will show the gentleman in a plain 
light. Every traveler knows at once whether 
a gentlemanly or rude officer is searching his 
trunk. But the use of power does not only 
form a touch-stone; eyen the manner in 
which an individual enjoys certain advantages 
over the others is a test. No gentleman can 
boast of the delights of superior health in 
the presence of a languid patient, or speak of 
great good luck when in hearing of a man 
bent by habitual misfortune. Let the man 
who happily enjoys the advantages of a 
pure and honest life, speak of it to a fallen 
fellow-being, and you will soon see whether 
he be, in addition to his honesty, a gentleman 
or not. The gentleman does not needlessly 
and unceasingly remind an offender of a wrong 
he may haye committed against him. He 
cannot only forgive, he can forget; and he 
strives for that nobleness of soul and manli- 
ness of character which impart sufficient 
strength to let the past be truly the past. He 
will never use the power which the knowledge 
of an offense, a false step, or an unfortunate 
exposure of weakness, gives him, merely to 


only in that, Mohammed must be received as 
the Prophet of God, andthe means to pro- 
pitiate Deity are slightly different ‘The Hin- 


interrupted Jessie, he} du system isthe same. The Zoroashian sys- 


tem is the same in principle. There is no 
country on earth where the same general sys- 
tem is not adopted. In all countries it is 
thought necessary to propitiate Deity, as 
though Deity were offended and could be ap- 
peased by sacrifice or penance. The Jewish 
system said that God would be appeased with 
the sacrifice of animals. Human beings are 
sometimes offered in sacrifice in India. The 
old Druids offered human sacrifices. ‘There 
seems to have been similar ideasin the time 
of Abraham. ‘The old patriarch himself un- 
derstood God to command the sacrifice of his 
son. In the Christian system the offering 
was greater than in the others—not animals, 
not men, but God. Inthe old heathen my- 
thology the same idea prevailed as in the 
Christian. Prometheus was regarded as 
both God and man. He came down from 
heaven and became incarnate for men. He 
was put to death ; he descended into hell; he 
rose again and ascended into heaven. 


Why not even go back ofthat and 


The 
play of “Prometheus Bound” was acted in 
the theatre at Athens five hundred years be- 


endless growth and improvement. `» The end to 
be accomplished is the perfect and» harmon- 
icus development of the human sovl. .. Heay- 
en willbe found in) proportion jas improye- 
ment ismade. The means to accomplish this 
are knowledge of and obedience to the. laws 
of God. The motives are the «penalties and 
rewards of nature. it ssis bebiv 

When we look at a child’ we ‘neither’ look 
upon a being totally deprayed nor’ perfectly 
pure. In that child is the germ of perfection. 


Under. the laws which. God: has ordained 


for its growth, it is sure toattainthe. perfect, 
end of its being, It is sure to make mistakes 
—sure to sin ; but itis, equally, sure tonbe 
cured of both. \God’s time islong: enough— 
God’s laws are perfect enough. sug si qs 
A man believing in-the common theory of 
religion looks upon a: little: child’ as. utterly 
depraved. Tosave'that child) it must ‘be 
brought out of its nature. ‘The man» believ- 
ing in Natural Religion looks upon that'little 
child as the child of God, ‘brought “into exis- 
tence for happiness inthis life and that which 
is to come. That happiness is to be seenred 
by -learning and obeying «the laws ofthe 
Heavenly Parent, eA I is 
To the question. Where’ did” present re- 
ligious ideas originate, if not in heaven? We 
answer they originated “with man. As ‘mar 
has sought for truth in everything elsejhe bias 
sought for truth inreligion jand;as hé has. heen 
mistaken in everything else, he has been mistak- 
en inreligion. His idea of Deity has been 
drawn from his ‘knowledge of mans Was a 
king offended)? o He:required: the ‘imprison- 
ment, the banishment; or thecdeath of ithe 
offender. > He would be satisfied for ‘some of+ 
fenses witha small punishment ; with others 
nothing less than blood would satisfy: From 
this knowledge of man was drawn the. idea of 
God. He would be satisfied’ with penance 
and banishment or blood. : And; as human 
nature is the same the world over, these ideas 
are found the: world over. «Men of the same 
degree of culture and temperament have, in 
substance, the same religionithe world over. 
This reaching after. the .infinite,among. the 
finite has brought the present supernatural. 
system. Just asall people believed. at first 
that the earth was flat, and the stars near at 
hand, and the earth the only important. ob-: 
ject. in the universe ; just as. they made imži 
erfect implements, they made imperfect re- 
igions. If we found mistake in all | things 
beside—growth in all—struggles, attempts 
and failures, and found religion an exception, 
we would have greater reason to think that it. 
came down from heaven; or, at any rate, 
came from somewhere beside from human na- 
ture, But we find the same imperfection, 
the same growth, the same diversity of opin- 
ion in religion as upon all other subjects ; 
and all this leads us to conclude that it comes 
from the same source; not heaven, but hu- 
man souls struggling for,light, and good, and 


It is, I know, a very general opinion that 
Christianity is just what it always was; the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever ; the same 
inevery country under the sun. Dr, Barnes 
says: ‘‘Christianity had no growth. It 
was perfect as it came from. its founder... It 
became fixed at once, and it has not changed. 
It has no. doctrines. now which it,had not 
eighteen. hundred years ago ; and it had.none 
then which it has not now, for it has lost none 
by the way. It isa fixed. religion, . not sus- 
ceptible of change.” «I suppose this to be a 
common opinion concerning the Christian re- 
ligion; 

If a man were to- be brought blindfolded 
from the heart of Asia to this city to learn 
Christianity, what would he learn? . Does 
Christianity teach the doctrine of. the Trini- 
ty 7, Some say. yes; some no, Does it teach 
endless punishment ? Some say.yes; Some no. 
Is conversion necessary ? All are. not agreed. 
Are there elect men, or isthe door open to all,? 
Is private interpretation of the Bible admis- 
sible? Is baptism necessary? The Uni- 
versalist Church claims to. bea Christian 
church. The Catholic also claims to be a) 
Christian church. Is christianitythe same in 
both?Indeed, the Christianity of one isas unlike 
the Christianity of the other. as Mohammed- 
anism is unlike Judaism. . The Christianity. . 
of Calvin was as unlike that.of Channing as 
the Philosophy of Plato was unlike the Pa- 
ganism of Julian. You may. find a mamin 
China, who never heard the name of Jesus, 
more like a Christian in the Methodist church 
than two Christians of the same society. will 
be like one another. If. Christianity is fixed 
and rigid, not capable of alteration, then no 
two persons have got it. Christianity is one 
thing in one country ; something else in an- 
other : one thing in one denomination; some-, 
thing else in another... Itis: not the same 
thing in any considerable number of individu- 
als. It is true there. is something «which is 
common to all . Christians. They all» say : 
Obey the golden rule;doright;love God and one 
another. But this,| which is common tosall : 
Christians, is also. common-toall men. © This 
is no more Christianity than it is) Judaism; 
or Brahminism, ^or any other ‘ism’? in'the 
wide world. 


fore Christ. Prometheus was a divine sufferer; | _ People sometimes are troubled to know how 


the savior of men; a man of sorrows. In| false systems of’ religion can ‘make so’ much 
the dying moment he felt that he was forsa- | Progress if human nature’ is good: | The rea- 
ken ; only a chorus of faithful women remain | 8°" is that there are no systems falso’ tothe” 


core. There is genuine religion in’ all, and 
this genuine religion is what’ gives vitality to 
all these systems. The morality, the justice, ` 
the reverence taught in all are sufficient to 
save. All religions are imperfect, but none 
are wholly false. per 3 


d Seeds * * * N E 
Welook ata little child in its cradle. 


ed to witness his dying agonies. At his 
death the frame of nature became conyusled ; 
earth shook ; rocks were rent ; graves opened; 
—the same as reported at the death of Jesus. 
In the Hindu religion, which is one thousand 
years older than Christianity, and which holds 
to-day one-third the human family, there is 
a Trinity of Gods—Brahma, ‘the creator ; 


x 


Vishnu, the restorer; and Siva, the destroy- 
er. Many times is Vishnu said to have de- 
scended to earth ; become incarnate in human 
form; worked stupendous miracles for the 
good of man; and then returned to his fath- 
er, Brahma. 

Now, on this received hypothesis, religion 
is a super-natural effort by Deity to save men 
after they had become corrupt by nature. It 
is an after expedient of Deity. 

Our view is that there has never been a 
fall ; that man was made a religious being in 
the first place ; that religion is not an exped- 
ient to save fallen men, but.a natural. provis- 
ion to secure their elevation, purity and happi- 
ness. 

The claim which we make for. religion is, 
that it is as natural to man as music, or in- 
vention, or science, or any other thing for 
which he is distinguished, or to which he has 
attained. 

Natural Religion differs from the supernat- 
ural in regard to the present condition of man 
in the end to be accomplished, and the means 
to accomplish that end. The present condi- 


enjoy the power of humiliating his neighbor, | tion of man is not that of total depravity, but 


Dr. LIEBER- 


that of a finite, imperfect being, capable of 


We-say there isin that child the. germ of 
music. : The child’s knowledge and enjoyment 
of music will depend on deyelopment.., Na- 
ture has provided for this. There. is in.that 
child the germ of scholarship. -Tho success 
to be attained will depend on the effort which 
the child shall make.. Nature has made pro- 
vision for this. _We say there is in. the.child 
a germ of art, of invention; of taste, ofall 
things to. which men can attain. We ought « 
also to say there is in that child the germ of 
religion. Nature has made provision for its 
religious supply. Its. religion willnot de- 
pend on miracle more. than . its educa- 
tion in science.. Its religion will -depend 
upon fidelity to religious wants. The 
child needs nothing save what can-be obtained 
by obeying laws of nature; it will get noth- 
ing more. _ The struggles of the ages after 
religious light is like the struggle of ages 
after light on other subjects. 

Natural Religion is the belief that God 
made all things right in the first place, and 
has never deviated from his plan: He has 
never had a contest with nobody. No person 
nor power has prevented nor retarded his 
work. We learn of God by learning of na- 


as it ever has been, not only free to all peo- 
ples of all religions, but that it shall not be 
changed to favor, even in the most indirect 
way, any particular religion, Christian, Jew, 
Pagan,or Mohammedan. That Christian sec- 
tarians are working in more ways than one, 
to make this 2 Christian government, we 
need not to inform the readers of the AGE. 
Christian conventions of Ministers and Lay- 
men, are forcing this issue upon us in the 
form of proposed Constitutional Amendment: 
Insisting upon the use of the Christian Bible 
in our common schools, or else dividing among 
christian’ sects, the money ‘raised for 
the education of the children. As Spiritu- 
alists, it becomes us to occupy not only the 
van of the army of progress, but to stand 
firm against the threatened assaults of re- 
ligious christian zealots. The questions 
then to be considered at our coming Conven- 
tion will not by any means be confined to sub- 
jects relating to the life that is to be, but 
largely of the life that now is. We hope our 
friends realize the fact that we have a work 
to do relating to this life, and that we can 
accomplish but little without system and or- 
der ; hence the necessity of maintaining our 
Local, County and State organizations. Be- 
gin now to make arrangements to attend. Let 
every society send Representatives. Let us 
come up to the help of the cause of right 
and truth. We cannot stand alone. Let us 
sustain organic work, for 
“Men who have seen and thought and felt, 
Yet could not boldly dare s 


The batile’s brunt, but by thy side 
Will every danger share. 


“Stand for the right! Proclaim it loud! 
Thou’lt find an answering tone 

In honest hands, and thou’lt no more 
Be doomed to stand alone.” 


Scenes of turbulence and strife preceded the 
more quiet and harmonious movements which 
characterizo the ordinary events of a compar- 
atively finished world. Volcanoes rent the 
crust and poured out lakes of lava, carrying 
destruction in their path; earthquakes have 
shaken the sulid. continents and shivered the 
granite hills; mountains have lifted their 
lordly erests above the clouds, and there they 
stand, century worn sentinels of antiquity, 
silent and grand, types of the Infinite great- 
ness ; oceans have rolled into tumbling hills, 
grinding to finest sediment the shores that be- 
gird them,glaciers have moved over the conti- 
Kalamazoo, Saturday, May 21, 1870. | nental surfaces,more termble than the tread of 
sss sau | armies, ploughing valleys and scooping lakes 
in their irresistable progress. 


affection. I am not wiiling, but anxious, 
that all who believe in supernaturalism should 
worship in accordance wath their belief, and 
be respected in their worship. I ask to be 
respected in my faith and worship as I respect 
others in theirs. To me there is more evi- 
dence of God ina flower than in Solomon’s 
Song; more beauty ina landscape than any 
descriptions of prophets; more real worship 
in the presence of Ged’s starry worlds, and 
tempests and summer mornings, than in any 
ritual service For each to serve God in the 
way he best can, is the requirement of Natur- 
al Religion. It is unkind, it is unjust, it is 
wicked, for religious people to so falsify, 
misrepresent and damage the peace and influ- 
ence of others, who go to the same kingdom 
by another road. 

I do not conelude my sermon by asking the 
young people whom I can reach to unite with 
a church. That may be a means to help you; 
itmay not. [say no word against it. But 
I say emphatically, as my best words, make 
friends with nature. Take good care of the 
body, keep it healthy and strong. Be true 
to conscience ; never, for any consideration, 
violate it. Whatever gain you may expect 
from its violation will prove a delusion. It 
is the natural provision against vice. Study 
to learn what the laws of nature require, and 
then implicitly obey them. You will find 
health, happiness, religion and heaven, just 
in proportion as you learn and obey the laws 
of nature. * 

Every law of God is a law of love. We 
are all brothers and sisters; we have got a 
good world, and blessed»are we, if we enjoy 
and gain all that is possible. Yonder is the 
height of God! Here we are, brothers all. 
Let us join hands, and sing and climb to the 
sweet and eternal heavens ? 


as well say that there are men who are anti- 
musical as to say that there are men who are 
anti-religious. There are no men who are a- 
gainst religion. There are men who are a- 
gainst much that goes by the name of religi- 
on, but none against real religion. And some 
of the most truly religious men that we have 
are against much that is ealled religion. 


These men earn the name-of infidels from 
the lips of bigots. Gerritt Smith is truly 
religious, yet church people would call him 
anti-religions. As there are no men opposed 
to musie, so there are no men opposed to relig- 
ion. There are many men who cannot appre- 
ciate music, who take little interest in conse- 
quence, but none opposed. And a party of 
men might organize and perform very bad 
music. Of course the higher musicians 
would decline to listen to such sounds. These 
players who executed the bad music, would 
say that these higher musicians were opposed 
to music. Because their music was unsatis- 
factory they would call the higher musicians 
anti-musicians- That is the way in the 
church They have got a very bad religion in 
some of the churches. There are those who can- 
not enjoy it. Of course these church people say 
that because they will not have their religion, 
they are anti-religious. They know of no re- 
ligion but their own. That is necessarily the 
claim with all believing in supernatural relig- 
ions. They say, therefore,,the men who do 
not accept our religion are opposed to religion. 
That is what they all He of those who believe 
in Natural Religion. But we can see that 
this position is false. We can see from what 
it proceeds. Now, in Religion there are de- 
greesasin music. On some general principles 
all are agreed, as all mathematicians are 
agreed that two and two make four. But 
beyond that there are degrees of attainment. 
We do not always hold the same conceptions; 
are not always charmed by the same words 
more in religion than inscience. What some 
will enjoy others will not, because not educa- 
ted up to it. Now, Natural Religion respects 
the order of nature in this regard as in others. 
We might as well expect all men to be equal 
in taste as in religion. Taste isa power to 
be increased or diminished, refined or debased; 
sois religion. We take people into schools, 
or society, and expect no two to have the 
same taste; so we need expect no two to have 
the samereligion. Religion is to be acquired 
and developed as much as taste. It will be 
acquried more rapidly by some than others. 
It will take on peculiarities of organization de- 
votional in some, sentimental in some, logical 
in some, hopefulin some. Nature has cast 
her children in different moulds. All this 
we recognize, and all this will account for the 
fear there is that Natural Religion is no re- 
ligion. It is the all-embracing religion. It 
recognizes peculiarities and stages of growth, 
there-by becoming tolerant and hopeful to all. 
It recognizes the religion of the Atheist and 
Infidel, as wellas of the Brahmin and Mus- 
sulman; it opens the doorfor infinite expan- 
sion; it takes the hand of the hardened ruffian; 
it says the same God hath made us all, and hath 
made us to differ in religion as in all other 
things. Natural Religion is the effort of 
each individually, and all collectively for the 
true and the perfect. There must be sects 
in Natural Religion, as there are grades in 
schools and as there are congenial circles in 
society. We feel attracted to some; we find 
genial feelings and pursuits. In like manner 
congeniality will draw circles for the pursuit 
of religion. But there can be no bigotry; 
there can be no persecution, There must 
be the fullest sympathy. Hand in hand 
we climb the road of eternal life. 

In Natural Religion there is no such thing 

as faith without evidence. The cry of faith 
isthe cry of imposters. By teaching faith, 
the Catholics have learned to believe in mir- 
acles; in the infallibility of the Church; in a 
thousand superstitions. Watts says, and he 
utters the spirit of Christendom, ‘Blind un- 
belief is sure to err.” All that is true, but 
more, also, is true; ‘‘Blind belief is sure to 
err.” Hundreds of people, through a linger- 
ing superstition of the power of faith, cling 
to old notions and doctrines as though there 
were merit in believing, and they will, there- 
fore, believe to the last moment. There is 
no merit in belief. We ought all to believe 
just so far as there is reason, and no farther. 
An honest doubter is as acceptable to God, 
asan honest believer; the merit is in the 
honesty, not in the doubt nor belief. Moham- 
med asked for belief without evidence; so did 
Joe Smith; so have all imposters. People who 
can believe without evidence, are ripe for im- 
position. In Natural Religion, faith with- 
out evidence, is sin, We believe in faith; we 
cherish it; but no farther than we find a rock 
foundation on which it may rest. 
The great obstacles which stands in the way 
of Protestants, is the prejudice that there can 
be no imperfection in the Bible. They re- 
fuse to hear except what is taught from its 
pages or said in its defence. The great re- 
quirement of the present, is to get our hearts 
open, and ears open, so as to learn all that 
there is to learn inthe world, This rejecting 
thoughts without investigation, is a great bar 
to progress. Now, in Natural Religion, all 
information is welcome. There are no pet 
theories to maintain. Truth isthe great re- 
quirement. Theold may learn as well as 
the young. Spread out before us is the Uni- 
verse—from every source we gather. All that 
helps truth, helps religion. Natural Relig- 
ion accepts a cheerful face and believes in a 
cheerful heart. Sorrow is inevitable with 
imperfection, but in order to be religious, it 
is not necessary to artificially increase it. Man 
is the only laughing animal, and a good laugh 
is as acceptable to God asa good cry. Both 
have there uses. The long-faced, austere, 
shadowy, ascetic Christianity is not natural. 
The pain that comes is to be bravely borne, but 
we are not to seek it. Seek the sunshine— 
make life as pleasant and joyous as it can be 
made. One need never go hungry on account 
of Lent. Starvation may be useful in dyspep- 
sia, but it is worthless as a religious service. 
The more solid and substantial comfort and 
joy we can bring into life, the better. . We 
are after happiness ; we serve God in finding 
it. 

The New Testament says: ‘‘Is any sick 
among you? let him call for the elders of the 
church ; and let them pray over him anointing 
him with oil.” Natural Religion pursues a 
different method. She relies on remedies and 
obedience to the laws of nature, more than on 
miraculous answers to prayer. When the 
cholera threatened Ireland, the Bishop erect- 
ed a cross at the margin of his diocese and 
gave it his blessing to ward off the pestilence. 
Natural Religion would clean the streets, as 
Butler did at New Orleans. 

Take good care of human nature, and you 
take good care of religion. Out of the best 
human hearts, grows the best religion, as lar- 
gest crops grow from the finest soil. Culti- 
vate, make rich, make broad, make sympa- 
thetic, make true and noble the souls of men, 
and you are sure to grow the noblest religion. 
Human nature in its healthy development 
brings forth good. 

Jesus taught goodness, and that is Natural 
Religion. Itis not for me to join with those, 
if any such there are, who would seek’ to 
wound the feelings of any religion in the 
world.- I regard the Bible with feelings of 
great affection. I hope that Jesus will be for- 
ever loved on this earth. I only hope that 
both will cease to be surrounded with that 
mysticism, and supernaturalism, and infali- 
bility, which gathered around them in the 
dark and superstitious ages, I hope that 
both may come to be regarded in a more ra- 
tional light, and loyed with a more rational 


ture, and are true to God by being true to| shall not care so much for Him without the 
nature. All nature is moving on with the| prayer. ‘Our Father who art in heaven, 
blessing of God, and not the curse. Religion | hallowed be thy name’’—that is the prayer of 
à has its roots in the soil—not in the clouds. | a human soul. Hallowed for the unspeaka- 
It grows, like other earthly trees. up, and | ble glories of everlasting realms, made for 
not down. The present religion of the world | the happiness of breathing millions! 
isthe result of past centuries of toil, and Nature never loses anything. The tree, 
search, and endeavor as certainly and exeln-| burned to ashes, is not lost. Mr. Higginson 
sively as the present art or science is so. | correctly said, God cannot afford to lose such 
There are many men who can see more ovi- j atoms as you andI. No chiid of God will 
dence of the existence of Godin a river or a | be lost. God has not made an endless hell of 
night of stars than in a book. Men might | fire to torment his children in forever. God 
have made the one; they could not have} js too good to do that, Nature is inexorable, 
made the other. There are men who will] but always beneficient. Her sympathies unite 
stand bya range of mountains, look at the|the world She whips but only to save. 
lofty peaks, the jagged rocks, the upheaved| Ti is not inconsistent with Natural Religion 
sides, and see evidence of God which they | that there should be a revelation : it is im- 
cannot find in book or church. Nearly all! possible that there should be an infallible 
who become familiar with nature—who trace | revelation. We learn from those next above 
her methods, how perfectly she adapts means | us, oy from those high above us who will 
to ends—find therein the fullest evidence of} stoop to our capacity. One cannot leap from 
omnipotent wisdom. In contemplating the} the Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains; he 
harmony of worlds, the order and variety in| must take every step in the intervening space. 
tiny E cor the beauty of flowers, there rises | Emerson cannot reveal himself toa child at 
the thought, “The hand that made them is} once; he must take the child step by step to 
divine.” In a storm there is a sense of om- | ji, height. Godcannot reveal himself to us 
nipotent power. Nature in this way has pro-| at once. We must take each step in its place 
vided that there shall be more faith as there} zeross the infinite expanse. 
is neice, information. 2 It is customary to talk of higher and lower 
All the laws of nature tend to correct vice | nature, as though one were to be obeyed, the 
and encourage virtue. Ifa man sins, he) other strangled. We speak of savages as in 
cannot escape the punishment. He may fy | a state of nature, as if Christians were not. 
from the law of his native land, from friends | Wo speak of a forest as being ina state of 
from society; but he cannot fly from himself. | nature, as though a wheat-field were not. 
And if a man does right, the reward is as! This is a custom of speech. There is no 
certain as the sun to rise. He may be shut faculty of soul that is not good. Some facul- 
up in prison ; he may be persecuted ; he may | ties may be for higher use than others: that 
be defamed; but let aman do right, and/is what is meant. Savages are no more in a 
there are no powers inearth or hell to deprive | state of nature than angels. Both, and all 
him of the reward. Nature has enacted that degrees of men between them, are in a state 
in righteousness there is peace—in sin there} of nature. There is nature in a field of liv- 
1s pain. These laws are never suspended. | ing green, as well asin a forest. By chang- 
And so, by pain and pleasure, God leads peo- inga prairie toa forest, you do not put it 
virtue. Those who think they will] pack in a state of nature. We use many 
in vice are deceived ; those who | terms loosely for convenience. The whole 
think they may fail to find joy in virtue are | soy) every faculty and power—is good. 
also deceived. Nature carries a whip in one Nothing is to be suppressed. All faculties 
hand, a crown in the other—both used toj areto serve the uses for which they were 
bring the practice of virtue. In time enough made. In harmony and beauty, theyare to be 
all will come to an understanding of this; | trained up into the perfect. When any one 
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America the old World. 


“The depths have more! what wealth untold, 
Far down and shining through their stillness lies, 
They have the starry gems the burning gold, 
Won from a thousand royal argosies. 
Yet more—the depths have more ; 
Their waves have rolled 
Above the cities of a world gone by— 
Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 
ea-weed o’er grown the halls of revelry.” 


The continent which at this moment bears 
on its bosom the incipient civilization of the 
future, has often been styled the New World, 
but an acquaintance with its geological histo- 
ry will convince us that it is emphatically the 
Old World, for it contains the oldest land on 
the globe. It has been the theater of mighty | . 
revolutions for millions of ages.. Almost an 
eternity in the past its main features were 
marked out. Varied as are its aspects—its cee Bh 
lofty mountains, its extensive plains, its mag-| We have learned by an experience of over 
nificent prairies, its interminable forests, | half a century, the truth of the adage: “It 
its mighty lakes, yet these details have been | takes all sorts of people to make a world.” 
determined by a unitary cause, namely, re-| Among the many ‘‘sorts” with whom we are 
frigeration. brought in contact, by none are we more 

The earth was once in igneous fusion. Tt |sorely tried than by that elass indicated by 


had no more distinction of parts than a germ. | the heading of our article. ; + 
A thin solid crust was slowly consolidated at| One of the oddest things to witness, if not 


the surface, until, as it augmented in thick- | 01e of howe mp disagreeable to encounter, is 
ness, shrunk by cooling, and was thereby the facility which some people have of taking 
corrugated in such a manner as to cause a | fense where no offense is meant—*‘taking a 
regular system of uplifts and depressions. huff,” as the phrase goes, with reason or 
This folding, or corrugation of the crust, was without—and making themselves and every 
attended in certain places with extreme ten- | 7° else uncomfortable, for nothing deeper 
sion, and in other places with lateral com- than a mood or more solid than a fancy. 
pression from which resulted extensive ‘lines | Huffy people are to be met with of all ages 
of fracture. The direction of these lines was | #24 in every station, neither years or condi- 
determined by the prevalence of a particular | tions bring necessary wisdom and unsuspi- 


mineral. The predominating mineral in the | Ciousness ; but we are bound to say that the 
granitic frame work of the globe, is feldspar. | larger proportion will be found among those | tered the smoky atmosphere that surrounded 


By slow cooling the crystals of this mineral | Who are of an uncertain social position, or} the great city 31 said to my companion, I 
took a parallel position in the granite, and | Who are in unhappy cireumstanees—not tof now realize the importance of the knowledge 
determined its directions of easiest fracture. | Peak of their tempers. Huffiness, which | you have imparted tome. From my own sad 
All minerals when erystalized, have certain | Seems to be a self-assertion in what may be | experience I learned what it was to have a 
cleavage lines, the directions of which differ in | led the negative form and which the pos-| shelter without a home, and a heart where 
different minerals. Feldspar determines the | Sessors thereof classify as high spirits or sen- | no flower of affection was permitted to bloom; 
cleavage structure of the earth’s crust, which | Sitiveness, according as they are passionate or | hut never before did I realize that the happi- 
is in two transverse directions, the north | ¥llen, is in reality essentially the product of | ness and well-being of the individual was de- 
westerly and the north easterly. The Pacific | 8¢lf distrust. ‘The person who has self-re- pending so much upon the influence of this 
and Atlantic oceans have thereby their posi- |5Pect, has nothing to fear, who is of an as-| little understood, but all potent power of 
tions and forms, the islands their systematic | SUred social status, and of happy private con-| loye, Now I understand it to be the power 
groupings, the continents their triangular dition, is never apt to take offense. _ | that beautifies and adorns home, the angel 
outlines, and the general aspect and accord- Many and great are the dangers of action | that brings joy and gladness to the heart, 
ance with comprehensive law.. The North of huffy people, and you are apt to founder f the savior that delivers the soul from evil, 
Atlantic follows one of the cleavage courses, | into the bog with them while you are inno-| that watches and guards the spirit, ever lead- 
the Pacific follows another ; North America| cently thinking you are walking on the solid- ing the feet over flower strewn vales. Oh! 
is pounded by the two, which determines its | est esplanade. , , love is the divine guest, the Guardian Angel 
triangular form. Recently we were made familiar with a| standing in the temple of the soul. It trans- 

The earliest nucleus of North America| marked instance of this character. A per- | forms earth into heaven, its influence is more 
was lifted out of the sea during the <Azoie | son for. whoma friend of ours entertained potent to restrain the unfortunately organ- 
age, long before any life existed on our globe. | the highest respect, and for whom he would} ized, and to prevent crime and all manner of 
lt was at first a low rocky island, narrow have sacrificed almost everything but self-re- injustice than all the man-made laws the 
from north to south, extensive in the direction | Spect, took umbrage at a supposed slight, | world has ever known. Oh love! star of 
from east to west. At a later time the Alle- į Which we happen to now wasa thing un-} my life! Queen of my soul! Sun from whence 
ghanies were elevated which disposed the|4teamed of, and of which our friend was not | gows the light of my life? Oh! that I had 
continent in the form of a V, an open trian-}imformed until days thereafter. The moment | folt your purifying influence before I left the 
gle. The land was over-run by the Pacifi, | be heard of the brother’s state of mind, he] carth! then thou would’st have clapped wings 
toward the west, as there were no Rocky | * once wrote him a letter, in the most posi- | ¢, my spirit, and to-day I should have been 
Mountains yet. Lastly the Rocky Mountain | tive manner disavowing the least intention of standing not on the verge of this new world, 
axis was elevated, still preserving the tri-| 8iVing offence, and even went so far as to} put afar upon the burning heights in yen ce- 
angular form of the continent. say, if anything he had said or did, had that | jestial clime, where the waves of indoscriba- 

This geological progress in North America | *PPearance he begged to be forgiven. But] ple beauty would sweep through my soul un- 
was an evolution depending on a powerful all of no avail, the ‘‘huffed” friend did not | ti] in ecstasy of delight my spirit would ery 
even answer the letter, and probably cannot | out, through love I have become a part of 
be made to believe to his dying day that he} the principles that sweep around me, and 
was not intentionally slighted, and will al- | able to comprehend the attributes that rise 
tic basin; the double mountain crest a thous- | W®YS think his friend guilty. like a magnificent arch above me ! 
and miles broad toward the western border,| But this is not the most to be dreaded ef-} <] see,” said SıLver Spray, ‘that you 
were a reaction against the profounder and| fect of coming in contact with some huffy begin to comprehend the true mission of this 
more wide spread subsiding Pacific basin. | people; for they not only refuse to be com- great principle. That you may more fully 
That portion of the original Azoic nucleus | forted, but straight-way go to work with ap- | understand its power, and realize how much 
which extends from Lake Superior to the| parent vindictiveness to injure and malign, | mortals as well as spirits are dependant upon 
Arctic, was the result of the Pacific force ; | the individual who has unfortunately offend- | it for their happiness. I will give you a few 
and that portion which extends from Lake|ed. They may be laboring in the same cause, | more illustrations. 

Superior to Labrador, of the Atlantic force. | and by the course adopted, the unpleasant- “Come and we will enter the great palace 
Thus the growth of the original nucleus went | ness extends, and the cause however high, standing on the right of this fine avenue.” 
onward, through the oscillating energies of noble and good, must be made to suffer to Through the long hall and up the broad stair- 
the ocean to the south-east and south-west, gratify individual resentment. An excuse way, there in alarge room elegantly furnished 
preserving in the finished continent the lead- | isoften made pe such persons, “Oh, they are | sat a young and beautiful girl. An expres 
ing features of this earliest Azoic upheaval. | 80 sensitive ! If such people would be} ion of sadness rested upon the fair face and 
The broader and deeper Pacific ocean dis- more sensible ‘‘the world would be the better the beautiful eyes. were dimmed by un-shed 
posed the principal mountain axis away from | for it.” tears. 

the center, toward the western border. The We do desire to exercise charity, and ‘@ilone lualene {?’. she mesmuned see 
point where these forces meet and cross each | cherish toward such persons a epirit of love, | .crraw-E shall’ be-more alone éham to-day. 
other. is also determined by the relative mag- | but when we see such “‘sensitives”’ for weeks Oh! is there no way to prevent this terrible 
nitude of the oceanic subsiding areas—about | and months afterwards, going about the coun- sacrifice? At this moment the door opened 
5g mo from the Atlantic, 2000 miles | try publishing their supposed grievances, and and astately looking lady entered the room. 
rom the Pacific. exhibiting a spirit of malignity ; we can but] ,, ” : : 

*As we contemplate this grand. process of| fee] FEE shah aie not betas’ ad Reformers Age P- t m a piar aana tema = = sail 
evolution, we have suggested a long list of| and Progressives should work. Let us allas|- Bap ees Ge a ee 
consequence which resulted from one unitary | tar ible F ses ing air castles I suppose. What a bright 

oe ate ar as possible practically exemplify in our} ang glorious future awaits you. You will be 
cause acting in the crust of the globe. The lives the teachings of our Philosophy 8 7 x 
peculiar configuration of the continent, the | Spiritualists above all others, should be ‘a ant ee ee ae 
distribution of its mountains, the directior i snd Gondtiies «moist ck vied > og SAE Ed indication that these words: had 
and extent of its rivers, the amount of mois- all zag are the ERUN of our pornea FORN A —_— eee k 
ture, the geographical limit of its organic | and we should not give m onents dase E oiaue ae 
tenants, are all resultants of the constitution | +9 say : : PP cig One would think oo pat pe 
of the original rocky crust, and the laws of the influence of some powerfal drug. To- 
morrow is your wedding day, you are to marry 


its cooling. Each successive stage of this Sain teal ‘. Uhat ibd anal 
d ataa bee GK adoa one of the handsomest, wealthiest, and m 
pips phi rember od e Sie accomplished men of this city, and here you 


of its progress. Violent paroxysmal up-lifts $ 
and down-throws were among the events of this vitas. dnll aad pO Pernod: as thongh Ape 
had no part to take in the preparations that 


continental history; but these were except- ado being made fortid amtata MOA a 
ions to the slow, secular movements of eleya- lize Ry ee: you afè > to be T. de.” 


tion, whieh went on uninterruptedly through- «Yes |” 


out geologic time. 
The voice was clear and firm, the large 


No important events have escaped the no- k : 
tice of the recording angel, In unmistakable eyes were raised and fized upon the question- 
characters the fishes, birds and beasts of the ersface with an expression of deep sadness 

as she continued, ‘‘Yes, I am to be a bride 


ancient world were inseribed on “‘tables of 
to-morrow; The orange wreath, the snowy 


stone.”’' Carlyle says that: “On the hard- : d 
est adamant some footprint of us is stamped veil, the white robe are all ready, I shall 
wear them to-morrow.” 


in ; the last rear of the host will read traces of 
“Tt is well” replied the lady, 


the earliest van.” Emerson remarks in his 

‘Representative men,” that “All things are “I am glad that you have at last come to 

engaged in writing their history. The air your senses, and are not only resigned, but 
speak of this change with calmness. [I folt 


is full of sounds, the sky of tokens; the 
ground is all memoranda and signatures, and that the family pride would speak out at last 
and that you would not disappoint us.” 


every object covered over with hints which 

speak to the intelligent.” We may add, the A faint smile lingered around the lips as 

earth is one vast library, on whose pages are she replied, ,‘Yes, mother, I am more than 
resigned, I shall be glad to welcome the 


written every event which ever transpired on 
bridegroom, happy to know that I am to have 


this planet. We may not be able to trace the 
whole in detail, but we feel assured the time a home, a home that others may well envy. 
Now leave me to my own thoughts for a time.” 


will come when acuter senses than ours, will 

resurrect from the slumber of ages the se-| tion upon subjects of a religious character, | Then putting her fair arms around her moth- 

crets which have awaited the arrival of an|and yet we are evidently drifting in that di-|er’s neck and imprinting a kiss upon her 
rection. Not, however, by the choice of| brow, she said, ‘Mother, it has ever been 


intelligence which shall be able to decipher 
them. those who believe in keeping this government! your wish to make your child happy. Ido 


W. 


Huffy People. 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Walk with the beautiful and with the grand, 
Let nothing on earth thy feet deter ; 
Sorrow may lead thee weeping by the hand, 
But give not all thy bosom thoughts to her; 
Walk with the beautiful. 


I hear thee say, ‘Thebeantiful! what is it ?’ 
O, thou art darkly ignorant! Be sure 
Tis no long, weary road its form to visit, 
For thou can’st make it smile beside thy door ; 
Then love the beautiful. 


the liar will forsake his lies :the cruel man his | js out of proportion, there is no longer har- Hearts and Homes. 
cruelty ; the envious man his envy ; and there | mony, ‘The higher faculties, as they are 
will be virtue in the great congregation of the | called, may lead a man to err as well as the 
children of God. lower. One may be too benevolent as well 
In Natural Religion there is awork for all. | as too avaricious. The problem consists, not 
There are no nunneries and no nuns ; no mon- | in destroying any, but in bringing them all 
asteries and no monks ;—all that belongs! to full and harmonious action.. Bring this 
with a false idea of the true service to be ren- | condition, and you bring the religious soul. 
dered to God. Neither is there millions of} The better we understand nature, the bet- 
money mae in tracts for the souls of | ter we love her, and the more clearly we see 
heathen e the bodies of the poor rot in | her to be beneficent. In rude ages men have 
our cellars and tenement houses. To educate | looked at some aspects of nature and shrunk 
to employ, to teach habits of economy, 1n-| back in dread. An earthquake was inter- 
dustry, temperance and fidelity, is the best | preted as a malicious heaving for the purpose 
work for heathen at home or abroad. of destruction. Not being capable to appre- 
No praise which man can offer will affect | ciate her positive glories—not understanding 
the peace of God. He is infinitely happy, | the perfection of her laws—nature wascursed. 
and cares nothing for song or prayer. He is| But the more men learn of nature, the more 
not offended when wesin. If we can endure | deeply do they stand in awe. As they learn 
the natural consequence of sin, there is no| the truth, they learn that the earthquake is 
farther result. Noman need think he is dis- | not malicious, but kind. It is a part of*that 
turbing the peace of Deity by hiscrimes. | great plan of everlasting progress toward the 
He is disturbing his own peace; All the| perfect. It shakes the earth to relieve, not 
laws of nature are framed to affect the crea- | to destroy. All the greatest and best minds 
ture, not the Creator. become charmed with nature. All those who 


No sacrifices, and no prayers will purchase study her secrets find that all her laws are 
forgiveness of God. He is always forgiving, good. Those artists are most sucsessful who 
as much on one day as another. He n keep nearest to the models of nature. All 
no propitiatory sacrifice or rites. God is not the household ornaments are most pleasing 
aman, to have moods and passions. All which assume a form of nature. There is 

rayers, and rites, and sacrifices are useful so found most health in body and soul by obey- 
far as they affect ourselves favorably—not be-|ing the laws of nature. Nature is great and 
yond. ature has no interest in rites and| blessed. He who made this universe was a 
ceremonies, only so far as they help the indi- | master workman. Silently and orderly the 
vidual. If it is better for the individual not | Stars keep their appointed stations; softly 


to edt meat on Frid@ys, the custom is wise; |and sweetly the flowers blossom; grandly 
it has no effect upon God. comes the storm; a magnificent sweep there 


In Natural Religion, all men are brothers, | is into the immensity of space, among worlds 
There is no chosen people of God—no chosen | 0f glory. Every animal ıs adapted to its 
man of God. The laws that reach to one| element; every shrub, and root, and leaf. 
reach to all. They will not be modified by | The sea has its purpose; the tides, the winds, 
the prayers of one. More than by the the seasons ; the lower as well as higher forms 
prayers of another. A priest will drown of life : all is good. In arte the ss 
in water as soon as apirate. Poison will and studying nature, and obeying nature, 
killa Christian as soon as a heretic. The} comes the good. Only thus can we climb to 
difference that there is in the conditions of| the highest heavens ; _listen to the sweetest 
men is all owing to more or less knowledge of | music; feel the sublimest joy, Those who 
and obedience to nature’s laws by present or | have taught distrust of nature have unwisely 
past generations. The Patagonian is brother | taught. No religion can be of service that 
to the Briton. One Mother and Father have| is not natural: none that is natural can fail 
they all. Rain andsun go to both alike. | to redeem. eee 
There is no room for bigotry in Natural Re-| But some say there are no motives in Natu- 
ligion. ral Religion—no commands of God to be 

It is sometimes said that there is no rever- | obeyed with gain, or disobeyed with loss. 
ence in Natural Religion! Iknow not where} Noman has talked with God—God has 
a heart can bow in such deep reverence as be- talked with no man. But the commands are 
fore God in his works. ‘The heart which can | there, written in the constitution and rela- 
find no reverence on the ocean. ora moun-| tion of things: written on the body, and the 
tain’s top, or standing by Niagara, daisies? ou and the apin? faes fre paras Is 

i i .| there no motive to abstain from drunkenness 
— pe Age rot gabe but the command of God in the Bible? 

There is no miracle in Natural Religion. | Drunkenness will bring sickness, poverty, 
There is power enough for miracle, but no | disgrace, sorrow to friends, delirium tremens, 
occasion. God has made everything correct- | Premature death, debasement of soul. Are 
ly, and no expedient is necessary. A few | 20t these sufficient motives? This which is 
years ago a man fell in the streets of Augus-| true of drunkenness, is true of everything in 
ta, Maine, ina fainting fit. A priest who the world. 
was present tock a tumbler of water, blessed! Why should we keep the Sabbath? Be- 
it, and dashed it into the man’s face. He] cause God commanded it? The Mohammed- 
recovered at once. The next day there were | ens keep Friday ; the Jews, Saturday; the 
several persons willing to swear that the priest | Christians, Sunday ; all days in the week are 
had performed a miracle. A believer in| kept holy by some religious sect. There is 
Natural Religion would have said the next| not a wordin the Bible to indicate that we 
day, it wasnot the blessing that saved the| are to rest on the first day of the week! 
man, but it was the water. There is a positive command to keep the 

The ministry is not the same in natural|seventh; yet we refuse to keep the seventh, 
as in supernatural religion. There are no| and do keep the first. All days are alike 
priests—no men who have special influence | holy. We keep one in seven only because 
with God. The ministers are teachers, and | nature requires rest and recuperation. The 
teachers only. We do not necessarily sup-| motive to keep Sunday is not in the command 
pose that ministers are above the temptations | of God; there exists no such command; the 
of other men. When they are called to| motive is in the welfare of society. 
wider fields of usefulness, with larger salaries, | A great many people fear that if we break 
it is not particularly wicked to suppose that | away from the super-natural, we break away 
they are influenced in part by the larger salary. | from religion. No: we only break away from 
And, what is better, itis not wicked for them | superstitution. ye 
to be influenced by salaries and other earthly | Among believers of all revealed religions, 
motives. there are some base, some noble, some relig- 

In Natural Religion there areno great leaps | ious, some irreligious. As an eminent author 
in progress. Those, therefore, who think the | has justly remarked, the shortness of time has 
old. is all bad and the new all good are always | furnished as many arguments to the debauc- 
deceived and being deceived. ‘I'he new grows| hee as to the devotee. That scheme which 
out of the old, as corn from the stalk. In all | says aman must repent in order to be saved, 
the religions of the past there was immense | says also that one may repent at any time— 

as there was good in the wooden plows|ona sick bed and in old age; and that in re- 
of the ips Truths of inestimable value | pentance all sins will be washed away. On 
are found in the worst religions, as principles | this theory, therefore, many people conclude 
of inestimable value are found in the con-| to take their fill of sin in their healthy years, 
struction of an ancient ship. The true re-| hoping to find time to repent in old age or on 
former improves the old, and does not destroy | the bed of death. Not one-fourth accepting 
it. the doctrines taught in churches, comply with 

In Natural Religion there is no gift. Sal-| the conditions which the church requires. No 
vation does not come by grace. All the|scheme of religion has been devised which 

riests in the world cannot pray a soul out of | would prevent iniquity. A belief in Natural 
its natural purgatory. God neves gives an | Religion will do more to prevent iniquity than 
education. It gives no Holy Ghost to purify | any other, because nature cannot be improved. 
hearts. The system of gifts belongs to the| Her penalities are sure: they are sufficient, 
supernatural. The natural is a system of| and only sufficient. Exact justice, which can- 
compensation. Would you be wise? Don’t| not be escaped, nature metes to all. When 
but study. Would you have happiness ? | people believe this, they will be careful not to 

on’t wait for an angel to bring it, but go | violate nature’s laws. Ifthere isa base ele- 
yourself and get it, If you fail once, try | ment which discards the super-natural, that is 
again—keep trying. Would you have vir-| not Natural Religion. It is rather a rebound 
tue? You will wait long if you wait for the | from the extreme doctrines so long advocated 
spirit of God to make you virtuous. Go and |in churches. Natural irreligion is only the 
earn virtue ; that is the way to get it. No | failure of the mind to understand its religious 
jot of punishment that is due will be abated ; | wants. We say of some minds, they are with- 
no pan of reward honestly earned will ey- | out taste in art or musie. We mean simply 
er be lost. No part of your punishment will | that nature has done less for them in that di- 
ever be put upon another. ature does not | rection than for others; and that there has not 
accept the punishment of Jesus as an equiva- | been proper cultivation of what nature has 
lent for the sins of other men. done. So we say in religion. Those who 

In Natural Religion there is prayer—not to | have no interest in religion, we say they do 
secure special favors of God, not to change | not understand the welfare of their souls. 
his plans; but for communion. Aspiration, | They possesslittle of the religious element and 
longing after the infinite—this is prayer. | do not cultivate what they do possess. That 
God will care for us without the prayer. We | is all there is of natural irreligion. We may 


A SPIRIT COMMUNICATION. 


—— 


no. 14. 
As we drew near the earth, and again en- 


Ay, love it ; ’tis a sister that will bless, 
And teach thee patience when the heart is lonely; 
The angels love it, for they wear its dress, 
And thou art made a little lower only ; 
Then love the beautiful. 


Travels in Wisconsin, 


A Reverend gentleman, Mr. Gill, pastor of 
the Congregational Church at River Falls, 
announced, at the close of our ninth lecture 
that he would review our discourse on “Geol- 
ogy and Genesis: or, Science against Tradi- 
tion.” He thought, he said, that he could 
reconcile them. We announced our inten- 
tion to remain over, and become a listener. 

He admitted the Nebular theory ;admitted 
that the world was not made in six diurnal 
days of twenty-four hours each: admitted 
that the ante-diluvian people could not haye 
been drowned if there had been but twenty- 
seven and a half feet of water in the valleys, 
because they could have fled to the mountains; 
claimed that the sun and moon were made 
before the fourth day, but their light was not 
seen until the fourth day, on account of the 
vapors ; although the ‘‘book”’ says that the 
manufacturing of the Sun and moon was the 
fourth day’s work, and that there was light 
from thefirst day, three days before there 
was Sun to ‘divide the light from the dark- 
ness.’ 

At the close, when Mr. Gill asked for ques- 
tions, (imitating our example in this respect) 
after a long pause we asked him to be kind 
enough to explain, if the word day in the as- 
count of creation does not mean a diurnal day, 
the meaning of the passage. ‘‘In six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is, and rested the seventh 
day?’ 

The gentleman answered it as well as it 
can be, for it is unanswerable. We stated to 
the audience that it would afford us great 
pleasure to debate the question ; but it would 
not be courteous in us to review Mr. Gill’s 
lecture, as the appointment was for him and 
as they had listened patiently to us for more 
than a week, we felt that common politeness 
required us to listen. The Spirit of kindness, 
the gentlemanly bearing of Mr. Gill, we com- 
mended. 

Next morning we addressed a few lines to 
him as fellows: 

Rev. Mr. Gint-—Dear Sir: I would have asked 
many questions last night, but felt that the hour was 
yours, not mine. In giving lectures upon Geology 
and Genesis I have sometimes taken up the theory 
you advaneed,that the measure is from the tops of the 
mountains, and not trom the general surface of the 
globe. Ifso,the measurement must have been from the 
top of the highest peak of the highest mountain ; or 
within fifteen cubits, if the high hills and mountains 
were barely covered. The theory you adhere to is 
that the highest peak was covered with fifteen cubits 
of water. Now it is well known that there are 
mountains more than five miles above the present 
ocean ; soif your theory is correct, the waters were 
more than five miles deep all over the globe! with the 
exception of the highest mountains, where it was 
but twenty-seven and a half feet. I am inclined to 
think if that had been the case our old earth would 
have “‘slopped over.’? Science proves that it and its 
surrounding atmosphere could not hold water enough 
for such a flood. There must have been eight’ times 
more water than the earth and its atmosphere could 
have held! you depended upon reason in your lecture 
to harmonize Genesis and Geology ; so that tmira- 
cle,” a suspension of natural law, is inadmissible ; 
but if this globe was ever covered with water to the 
depth of five miles above the present ocean, then we 
had amiracle as huge asthe flood itself! I do not 
find any date for assuming that the measurement be- 
gan from the mountain tops. Either way Noah’s 
flood was an impossibility. It was impossible for 
the high hills and the mountains to be covered by 
twenty-seven and a half feet of water, if the meas- 
urement was made from the general surface of the 
globe. Equally impossible, according to the demon- 
strations of Science, for the earth to have been cove 
ered with water five miles above the present ocean. 

“T am glad to finda clergyman recommending, as 
you do, the study of Science. The out-come of such 
a course will bemore intelligence and less bigotry 
among the people. 

In your allusion to my lecture on Thomas Paine 
you make a candid acknowledgment of his greatness 
and his patriotism. I expect to hear many of your 
fellow-ministers do justice to the memory of that no- 
ble-hearted friend of humanity. You truly remarked 
that many have been misled by false reports concern- 
ing him. 


force acting in two localities—the subsiding 
Atlantic and Pacific basins. The Alleghanies 
were a reaction against the subsiding Atlan- 


“ ?Mongst all your virtues 

I see not charity written, which some call 
The first-born of religion ; and I wonder, 
I cannot see it in yours. Believe it, sir, 
Thereis no virtue can be sooner missed, 
Or later welcom’d ; it begins the rest, 
And sets them all in order.” 


Semi-Annual Meeting. 


In another column will be found the call 
for the Semi-Annual meeting of State Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Niles. The only possi- 
ble objection to the locality, was the fact that 
it was too near the west boundary line of the 
state, but asthe last Semi-Annual meeting 
was held at Adrian, pretty well east, and the 
Annual at Battle Creek, quite central, it was 
thought to be as well this time to accommo- 
date the west. We hope to see a large at- 
tendance from all parts of the state. There 
has never been a time since the advent of 
Modern Spiritualism, when questions of such 
importance were before the public mind for 
consideration as now. 


‘You fear, however, that my lecture may have a 
tendency to lessen the love of the people for the Bi- 
ble. Nodoubt they will cause the people to worship 
the book less, and the God of Nature more. The 
truths of the Bible will bear every conceivable test ; 
but its errors are no more worthy of respect than the 
errors of any other book. My lectures do undermine 
peoples confidence in the Bibleas an infallibly in- 
spired revelation from God to Man. 

“Trusting that we may have a better acquaint- 
ance, I remain, Yours Truly,’ W. F. JAMIESON. ` 

PrescorTT, April, 8th. 1870. 


These questions concern us,not only as Spirit- 
ualists, but as citizens of this Government. 
We deprecate any political agitation or ac- 


* 


_ sharp agony of an unnatural death, than to 


Per 


Oh angels! why did you not stretch forth 


_ casket and thus let my spirit return to Thee. 


Oh! Thou who knoweth life without love to 


sincerely thank you and I fully realize that 
the heart must have a place to rest anda 
home, in which it can bask in the sunlight of 
affection. Without this my heart would turn 
to ice, and life on earth become a curse. 
Farewell mother! now go, leave me for a 
time alone.” 

“You are a strange child but i suppose you 
must have every thing your own way to-day, 
80 farewell for the present.” Saying this 
she left the room, little dreaming that when 
nextshe looked upon her child she would be 
the bride of death After the mother left 
the room, Ida dropped her head upon her 
hand and seemed absorbed in deep thought. 
She remained in this position for nearly an 
hour, then slowly rising clasping her hands 
and raising her eyes to heaven she said. 

“I cannot change my purpose, better the 


be compelled to drag out a miserable existence 
in the companionship of one that I can neith- 
er respect nor love. Oh Mother! Father ! 
why did you insist upon this terrible sacrifice? 


your strong arms to save? Oh God! of 
the helpless why have you been deaf to my 
cry? Pardon, pardon if I sin by opening the 


Teannot be false to the vow I have made. 


bea curse, pardon and receive my spirit.” 
Saying this, she took from a mahogany box 
asmall vial containing a clear liquid and re- 
moving the cork she swallowed the contents 
as calmly as Socrates is said to have swallowed 
thehemlock, then placing herself upon the 
couch she fearlessly awaited the approach of 
the “King of terrors.” It was a sad sight 
tosee this young and beautiful maiden calmly 


a) 


resigning life; going out to try the realities 
of the unknown world, compelled by the 
strong hand of fate to break the golden thread 
of life and seek for a Home and true affec- 
tion in the world beyond. 
> N. M. P. 

i EEE r E 

Abolition of Capital Punıshment—Its 

Result in Michigan. 


Capital punishment was abolished in the 
state of Michigan, in 1847. Nearly a quar- 
ter of a century has passed, time enough to 
satisfy the most conservative as to its effects, 
and to enable all to form a correct judgement 
as to the expediency of the law, and its adap- 
tation te the demands of the state. If hu- 
man life is less safe, if the horrible crime of 
murder has increased, asis fulminated from 
nearly every church pulpit; if the public 
mind has been demoralized, and Lire so dear 
to all is less sacred ; let us at once retrace 
our steps, and in accordance with the earnest 
prayers of the large majority of the clergy, 
again rear the Gallows, and invite the pub- 
lic to see re-enacted the horrid scenes of for- 
mer years. 

If however, it be ascertained beyond ques- 
tion, that under this humanitarian law, crime 
has not increased, and human life is no less 
sacred, surely our successful experiment 
should be published to the world, that other 
governments may profit by our example. We 
find the following in the Detroit Post, which 
we publish for the purpose of inducing other 
States to abolish this relic of the dark ages. 

“The result of abolishing capita! punishment in 

the State of Michigan fully justifies that change in 
the penalcode of the State. All that the most 
strenuous advocate of severe punishment can ask is 
that a mitigation of it shall not tend to the increase 
of crime. Everything else cries trumpet-tongued m 
favor of humanity. If milder judgments cannot 
be proved guilty of murder, they must be acquitted. 
It is only necessary to show that the community is 
no worse for refusing to take life in order to establish 
the justice and the righteousness of its less savage 
mood. Prove satisfactorily and conclusively that it is 
unnecessary for the State to executes its criminals and 
those who clamor for blood ,cannot in reason be longer 
heard. If a pound of flesh is all that the law re- 
quires for its vindication, every fiber or muscle, or 
atom more cut from the palpitating body must, in the 
nature of the case, be a violation of both law and 
justice. Once prove that neither law, nor justice, 
nor public safety requires a pound, or an ounce, or 
a grain of flesh, and the State is morally bound to 
throw the knife away. 

But not only has there been no increase in the 
convictions for murder, but on the whole a decided 
decrease. Out of sixty-three convicts committed to 
prison in 1848-49, five were committed for murder, 
or seyen per cent. of the whole number. Out of 250 
convicts committed in 1869, two were committed for 
murder, or eight-tenths of one per cent. of the 
whole. The average percentage of murderers to 
other convicts since 1847, when capital punishment 
was abolished, has been one and one-tenths per cent. 
But, during the first eleven years the percentage 
was two and seven-tenths ; during the last eleven 
years, one and three-tenths, showing a deerease of 
nearly fifty per cent. in the number of murderers 

‘convicted, when the two periods are compared. In 
other words, the number of convictions for murder 
during the last eleven years has diminished nearly 


stand, but cannot believe. So when a Psalmist said 
of Babylon : ‘Blessed shall be he that taketh thy 
little ones and dasheth them against the stones’ it 
was just as base and infernal a thing in its intention 
that he meant as this that our soldiers on the fron- 
tier have done in the murder of those Indian chil- 
dren—if that,indeed, be true, as I trust, for our 
good name and theirs, it is not. If it is, I stand 
with the philanthropist that some of our papers are 
sneering at, and declare it to be the basest thing 
that was ever done, that I know of, by the boys in 
blue. The Unitarian, in his acceptance of the Bi- 
ble, insists that he, is stilla man, and,as a man, is 
bound to judge and weigh and determine what is 
right and what is wrong there, as everywhere else. 
But what the Catholic gives up to the Church the 
bulk of Protestants give up to the scriptures. It is 
to them an infallible book., All they pretend to do 
is to find out what it means ; and that is enough. 
They want no more. The dogma of infallibility, 
which the Bible never once claims for itself, is de- 
clared to be the condition of orthodoxy ; and when 
we cannot receive it we are called infidels. We say 
this blind, unreasoning, and unreasonable worship 
of the Bible is, as Coleridge calls it, ‘Bibliolatry’— 
as bad in its way as this giving in that we are wit- 
nessing just now to the infallibility of the Pope, and 
the chronic giving in that is always going on with the 
pale of Romanism to the infallibility of the Church. 
It takes away, we say, the free, full action of the 
man’s own judgment. Heis no longera man, but 
a spiritual chattel. The Unitarian insists on being 
as much of a man, with as free a judgment and as 
honest a mind, when he reads the Bible as when he 
reads his morning paper.” 


Pep. Eo Se ae 
i Bay Cıry, Michigan, May 9th, 1870. 

Dear Aqx.--In view of my relation to the pub- 
lic as a spirit medium, I feel impelled to send you 
the following information : 

Recently a man giving his name as G. J. McDou- 
gall, and representing himself as a Clairvoyant 
medium, stopped in Farmington; sought out the 
Spiritualists, and after telling how he had been 
swindled out of twelve dollars by a man claiming to 
be a spiritualist whom he met on the cars traveling, 
he asked for money to help him (MeD.) to reach 
Bay City where his brother, he said resides. He ob- 
tained money and left ; on the following Sunday he 
called on Spiritualists at Pontiac and did the same 
thing, next I hear of him arrived in this city, en- 
quiring out Spiritualists, though avoiding me, and 
giving clairvoyant presentations of a frightful char- 
acter, telling his story- with the variation that his 
brother is in Ann Arbor, and taking money from 
Spiritualists to assist him to get there. 

I have these facts directly from persons he took 
moneyfromin the places stated, and I can give 
names in full if necessary. Now I deem it just to- 
wards all honest mediums, that every impostor, as a 
spiritualist, be summarily exposed. This man McDou- 
gall, nor any other person, has any right to come 
into the vicinity where honest mediums are laboring 
to bless those already persuaded of the truths of 
Spiritualism, as well as to persistently present and 
live out the principles of this glorious philosophy, 
before a sceptical. community. Please tell these 
things to your readers, that they may be protected 
from swindle by said G. J. McDougall, who is’ de- 
scribed as a man about five feet ten inches, slim, 
weight about 135 lbs, sandy whiskers, and apparent- 
ly about thirty years of age. Several poor families 
might be supplied with the Aas, by the money 
which I know to have been taken by this man from 
Spiritualists. M. A. Roo. 

REMARKS. 

We regret to be under the necessity of thus 
publicly calling attention to the misdeeds 
of any one, but justice to our friends 
throughout the whole country demand that 
such impostors as brother Root refers to be 
exposed. Remember the description given. 
We do not like to suggest suspicion of all 
strangers, but we do think the time has come 
for Spiritualists to profit by past’ experiences 
and become more cautious in the encourage- 
ment given to persons representing themselyes 
as Spiritualists and mediums. Particularly 
should they be cautious in the introduction of 
Speakers before the public, for in this diret- 
tion not only do they suffer pecuniarly, but the 
cause is brought into disrepute. [Ep.] 


Branch County Circle, 


We have received a letter from 8. E. 
Giles secretary saying the quarterly meeting 
of above Circle will be keld May 28th, and 
29th, place not given, we presume Coldwater. 
Brother A. B. Whiting is expeeted to be 
present as the principal Speaker. 


pe ON a aE 
THE THREE KISSES, 


I have three kisses in my life, 
So sweet and sacred unto me 

That now till death dews rest on them 
My lips shall kissless be. 

One kiss was givenin childhood’s hour 
By one who never gave another, 

In life and death I still shall feel 
That last kiss of my mother. 


The second burned my lips for years, 

For years my wild heart reeled in bliss 
At every memory of the hour 

When my lips felt young Love’s first kiss. 
The last kiss of the sacred three, 

Had all the woe which ere can move 
The heart of woman—it was pressed 

Upon the dead lips of my love. 
When lips have felt the dying kiss, 

And felt the kiss of burning love, 
And kissed the dead—then never more 

In kissing should they think to move. 

Mrs. E. B. BROWNING. 


one-half, as compared with the first eleven years cf | Grains of Truth dropped by the Angels 


the period that has elapsed since capital punish- 
ment was abolished. In other words again, these 
criminal statistics prove that murder has decreased 
since capital punishment was abolished ! 

Those who oppose that sort of punishment have a 
right to claim, therefore, thatin Michigan not only 
has its abolition caused no increase of murder, but 
that under it murder has actually diminished. Un- 
til these statements are refuted by further experi- 
ence, confinement for life in the State Prison is the 
severest penalty which will be inflicted upon murder 
in Michigan.” 


Dr.Collyer’s view of the Bible. 


Robert Collyer,preached a sermon in Chi- 
cago, April 3d,—subject Jnfallidility: In 
which ,he enunciated the following senti- 
ments,not by any means new to Spiritualists, 
for such have been their teachings for the 
last twenty-two years, and for the bold enun- 
eiation of such views, they have had all man- 
ner of evil said of them. For the sake of 
truth, however, they have cheerfully worked 
on, until Dr. Collyer’s is only one of many 
radical Unitarian pulpits, from which is now 
proclaimed not only the supremacy of reason 
over past revelations, but also the ministration 
and communion of spirits. The work goes 
bravely on, and the day is not distant 
when the world shall come to a knowledge of 
the truth and spiritual freedom as brought to 
the world by the spiritualistic philosophy. 

“Dr. Adam Clarke said, ‘The doctrine that can- 
not standthe test of rational investigation cannot 
be true.’ Here we touch, then, the first thing that 
the Unitarian insists upon in the Bible he accepts. 
That he shall read it with a good, clear, honest hu- 
man insight and eyesight—shall say this is good and 
that is bad ; this true, and this is not true ;this isin- 
spired from above, and this from below ; this I can- 
not understand, but I believe it ; that I can under- 


for Humanity. 


BY MRS. M. A. JEWETT. MEDIUM. 


The bitter experiences of the past, will 
yield to the soul ripened fruit to be gathered 
in the coming harvest. 

Piteous appeals to heaven without works, 
will not secure happiness. Good deeds is the 
boat that gently glides through the channel 
of sorrow, to the haven of rest. 

He who works for humanity builds his 
stairway heayen-ward. 

Truth is stranger than fiction. Spirit-land, 
the real, is fiction to the materialist. 

Every age has its Christ, look well to it 
ye reformers that yedeify not one, or many. 

Purity is the silver cable by which angels 
transmit thoughts from the ocean of wisdom 
to the world of mortals. 

Joy and Sorrow like twin sisters blend to- 
gether, even as thestormy night and cloud- 
less day clasp hands. 

The precious jewels that thy soul covets to 
keep, shall be safely set in the casket of Di- 
vinity, their united light will throw a greater 
lustre over the darkened sea of iife. 


Honor and Justice is man’s noblest prerog- 
ative. Love and loyalty to her own soul is 
woman’s birthright. 

We linger to remind you that the absent 
return for their daily bread, ’tis thy love that 
nourishes the spirit. 

Be comforted, Oh ye parents whose dar- 
lings have been gathered into heaven’s fold ; 
the path their feet hath trod, is made clearer 


and brighter, that ye may see the way to fol- 


low. 
Lyons, May 10th, 1870. 


Chiltren's Department. 


ANNIE D.CRIDGE, : : Editor. 


All communications for this Department should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, at No 16 Philadelphia Row, 11th, St., 
East, Washington, D. C. 


“ Prepare thy Child early with instruction, and season 
his mind with the maxims of Truth."—Anclent Brahamin 
Sanscrit. 


School, 


BEFORE SCHOOL. 
“Quarter of nine! Boys and girls, do you hear?” 
“One more buckwheat, then; be quick, mother 
dear)? * 
“Where is my luncheon-box?”’ ‘‘Under the shelf, 
Just in the place where you left it yourself!’ 
“I can’t say my table 1” “O, find me my cap!” 
(One kiss for mamma and sweet sis in her lap.) 
“Be good, my dear!’ “PI try,’’ “9 times 9’s 81,” 
“Take your mittens ? “All right.” ‘Hurry up, 
Bill ; let’s run.” 
With a slam of the door, they are off, girls and boys, 
And the mother draws breath in the lull ofthe noise. 


AFTER SCHOOL. 


“Don’t wake up the baby! Come gently, my dear!” 

“O, mother! I’ve torn my new dress ; just look here! 

Tm sorry? I only was climbing the wall.” 

“O, mother ! my map was the nicest of all Y? 

“And Nelly, in spelling, went up to the head !”’ 

“O, say! Can I go on the hill with my sled ?”’ 

“Ive got such a toothache !”’ “The teacher’s unfair!”’ 

“Is dinner most ready ? I’m just like a bear!” 

Be patient, worn mother ; they’re growing up fast, 

These nursery whirlwinds, not long do they last ; 

A still, lonely house would be far worse than noise ; 

Rejoice and be glad in your brave girls and boys ! 
L. D. Nrewots. 

—Merry’s Museum for March. 


WILLIE AND JESSIE. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Here we are, mamma,” Willie exclaimed 
ashe and Jessie bounded into the sitting- 
room about dusk in the evening ; here weare, 
ready for the next chapter ; come mamma !”’ 

‘Ha, ha! you have very good memories, 
I see,” replied their mother, who looked up 
pleasantly at her darlings ; ‘‘where have you 
been? what have you been doing, and who 
have you seen since you wentout? Come, 
tell your mother something. Why should I 
tell youstories all the time and never hear 
any thing from you?’’ How covered with 
smiles was that mothers face, and how Willie 
and Jessie’s face smiled all over, as they 
stood in the middle of the floor and looked at 
her ! 

“I have been talking,” said Willie, to some 
of the girls and boys in this row about Adam; 
and they say Adam was the first man, and 
that God made him. out of dust, and that 
then God took a rib bone out of Adam’s side 
when he was asleep, and made a wife for 
Adam out of therib bone!”’ As Willie. said 
this he laughed and took his seat close to his 
mother. 

“And what did you: say !”’ asked Willie’s 
mother. 

‘“ L told them that was only a made up sto- 
ry, like Jack the Giant killer story, or Goody 
two shoes, and that it.was not true, then they 
said I wasa bad boy to say that, for it was 
all in the Bible ; but I puzzled them, I asked 
them how they knew that the Bible was true; 
and then they said hecause God wrote the 
Bible ; then I said, but how do you know 
that God wrote the Bible? 
zle them, mamma ? that is a good question to 
ask ;—How DO YOU KNOW it isso? they do 
not know what to say sometimes when E ask 
them that.” 

“Mamma,”’ said Jessie, ‘Tom Pain and 
Katy Smith said that all the little babies are 
wicked. i 

“Yes,” said Willie, ‘‘allthe boys and girls 
say that babies are born wicked, and that 
they are all bad -and born bad, and do not 
love to be good ; and Kate Smith says that 
it is all because Adam’s wife, that God made 
out of his rib-bone, ate an apple. You dont 
believe it, do you mamma ?” 

“No, my boy; I know better than to bė- 
lieve that story ; I know that darling little 
babies smile more than they cry, and that 
nothing could be more innocent and pretty 
than a baby ; and I know that all children 
tell more truths than lies, and do more kind, 
good deeds than bad deeds; that my Willie 
and Jessie, and every other boy and girl, 
think more good, kind thoughts than bad, 
unkind thoughts.” 

“Then,” said Willie, ‘‘does not that prove 
that babies and children have more good 
than bad about them ?”’ 

«Certainly it does my boy,” replied his 
mother. 

“And so,” continued Willie, “that proves 
the story about our being born all bad Pe- 
cause the woman that was made ovt of a rib- 
bone, ate an apple, is not true.”’ 

“Just so, my boy,” you are right, said his 


| mother ; ‘‘you blessed boy! Iam glad you 


use your reason in this way.” 

«All babies are good,’” said Jessie, ‘‘are 
they notmamma? Is it bad to ery?” 

«Little babies cannot talk ; so how would 
we know when baby was in pain, if it could 
not cry ? how would we knowjwhen it wanted 
anything, if it could not cry ?” 

“Babies have to ery,” said Jessie ; ‘that 
is not wicked ; blessed little baby must cry 
when itis hurt and when it wants some- 
thing.” 

‘You are a little Philosopher, Jessie,” 
said her mother, ‘‘and I'am very glad to find 
that neither of you believe that silly, simple 
story about children being born wicked.” 

«I don’t believe that,” said Jessie. . 

“Of course you do not,’’ said her mother; 
“you -both know better than believe that 
babies are born wicked, or that all little boys 
and girls love to do wrong, better than they 
love to do right.” 

“I love right,” said Jessie. 

“And [know I do,” said Willie; ‘‘and so 
every boy and girl does more right, good 
things than bad things.” 

“Very well,’ °said their mother. ‘‘You 
have talked to me, and very happy you have 
made me, so suppose I talk’ to you awhile 
now.” 

«Oh, do, mamma !” 
now for— 


said both at once ; 


SROB AND BESSIE.” 


‘You have not forgotten the one hundred 
gold sovereigns which their mother brought 
home from the bank, I know; and you re- 


Did I not puz-|. 


member that their father was going into} Down went the geese quack, quack, quack! 
business with the mogey; very well. Just/Oh, how Rob and Bessie did laugh! then 
as soon as he was able he ordered a wagon— | down stairs again they went, and when every- 
a covered wagon to be made; and then he| thing was out of the wagon, as Rob and 
bought a donkey, a fine large donkey; and | Bessie supposed, their father lifted up the 
his name was Billy. Before the donkey was | front seat and took out a large cheese, which 
brought home, they had a brick stable built | he gave to Rob and then a small jar of honey 
inthe yard. Rob and Bessie watched the | which he handed to Bessie. 
men at work on the stable with great delight. «“‘Wearerich,”’ said Bessie as she tugged 
Now they were going to have a stable of| the jar of honey up stairs after Rob. 
their own, she told the men her father had «So we are rich,” said Rob; “you are 
bought a donkey, and his name was Bill, she | right Bessie; hurrah for one hundred sov- 
ereigns ! hurrah for two geese I” 
«And the cheese, and the honey, 
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was going to have a side-saddle of her own, 
and sometimés she would go riding. 
“At last it was finished; the door was put | Bessie. 
on, and all was done; tnen Billy was| ‘‘Yes,” said Rob, “and hurrah for good 
brought home. What alarge donkey be | doukey Billy too.” 
was! Rob held him bythe bridle in the] When the donkey had been put in the sta- 
yard while his father curried him all over | ble and had been supplied with hay, and our 
with a eurry-comb. Bessie looked on, also friends had all gathered around the tea-table, 
her mother and the baby.” then their father told them that he had done 
By-and-by Billy was put in his fine, new | More on his first journey; that he had sold 
stable; then they gave him some oats and | more goods than he had expected he would 
hay, while Rob and Bessie patted him on the when he left home, that the geese, the cheese 


neck, and told him he was the prettiest and | andthe honey he had obtained at a farm- 
After 
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or salary to introduce our World Renowned Patent 
While 
years. 


Wire Ciothes Lines; will last a hundred 
lf yonweant profitable and pleasant employ- 


ment. addrese Htioson River Wire Co., 75 William- 


St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago. 49-Ime. 


i 


reis 


DIVORCES.—Abdsolute Divorces legaliy obtained in, 
New York, Indiana. [lineis and other States, for per- +> 


sons from any State or Country, jegal cverywhere; deser- 


tion. drunkenness, non-snppert, cte, suficient cause; no 
Advice free, 


publicity; no charge until divorce obtained. 
Business established fifteen years, 

address, M. HOUSE, Avtorney. 

47-4imo 


P 


Refer to Senttors Pomercy and Sumner. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
THREE BROTHERS! 


postage paid, on receipt of priee, 25 cents. 
u 


oz 


J. W. STUART, M- D., 


ATENTAS OBTAINED FOR iNVEN- 
lors by Dr. D. BREED, Chemist. avd late Examiner 
teat. offeso., who bas devoted enshiecn years to 


siners. am wih promptly piepare papers, draw 
i . Terms. SW 10 $30, Write for circusnrs. Direct 1d 
81S F street. op: Pat, Office Washington 1. C. 
38-3mò. 


From one of Prof. Andergon’s latest and finest produc- 
tions. These beautiful Spirit Portraits will be sent by mail, 


Address Office of the PRESENT AGE. 3 


WESSE MONEY & WITHOUT PRICE! 


No 78 Nussua Street. New York City. 9 
i 
6 


erates | 


i 


£ 


» 


Will Cure Diseases and Infirmaties of Man, Woman, or ) 
Note.—Thie is no Lottery or Gift Enterprise, Witt simply Child, FREER OF CHARGE (to all who are unable to pay), 


finest donkey that ever did GH { 3 1 A a aa Si eee, After | ARROLA PION, a system wo inteni t0 adopt permanently from 8 o'clock, A. 3:10 10 a, x, every day, at the : 
«What did you buy the donkey and wagon | SUP rita AMERICAN HOTEL, 
for ?”” asked Bessieand Rob of their father. | his purse and pockets and laid it on the table Grand Rapids, Michigan, A 
«I will tell you little questioners he replied; to count. ‘Twelve pence make one shill- ae eres . : : g Commencing A pril 26th, anà ‘remain 
“My lungs are very weak, and I never can | ing,” said their father to Rob and Bessie, saree ae — i Rey apy Three ing until farther notice. ah 
again attend to any kind of business that | 2S he counted the pennies and put them in ee è HEES ; 
would keep me ina house ora building all piles. Thenhe came to the silver; Twenty —— HARLOW?:S 
“V5 e > 
the time. I must dosomething that will shillings make one pound, or one sovereign,” | one premium.....0......000000000 $250 vow? 
keep me in the o I must be out of | hesaid as he put the shillings in piles. Then} « ee EOE BE: 150 wee nie i r = 
doors ; so I am going to travel with my don- | he counted the gold; and all the time Rob|TW° “ pang es x = LOIS WAISBROOKER, I 
key and wagon and sell dress goods, ladies and Bess looked on with bright faces andj « eee 120 | Author off Alice Vale,” “ Snftrage for Woman,” &¢. &c. p 
“ HEISES GOIAN OSATA Adee 70 


‘‘How rich you are father” both 
Why you have nearly one 


929 
f 


shawls (dry goods) and every thing of that | Open eyes. 
kind. Ishall call at the farm houses along | Said at ‘once. 
the road wherever I may go, and in this way | hundred sovereigns, have you not 
I shall make money to buy my little Rob and “Oh, no,” he replied, very plessently: 
Bessie shoes and boots, dinner and supper. | “only about one — of that sum. f 

Then Rob and Bessie laughed, ‘‘and,” “Qne quarter ! said Rob; “why, that is 
said Rob, ‘you will tak us with you some- twenty-five sovereigns, then. Well, we are 
times, will you not?” richer and richer.” 


“Have you money enough asked Bessie, to “Yes,” said Bessie, ‘‘richer and richer all 


buy every thing you are going to sell?” the time.’ 
“Your mother has,” said her father; ‘‘it š j 
is your mother’s money that is going to do all ‘Now I must end this chapter just here,” 
this” | said Mrs. Martyn to Willie and Jessie. To- 
“It is our money, little Bessie,” said her f morrow I will tell you about something that 
mother ; your money, Rob’s money, papa’s| Rob and Bessie and their father and mother 
money, and blessed babie’s money ; only pa- j saw that was very wonderfui; ‘‘Yes, very 
pa is going to use it for the good of all.” wonderful; for no person in this world has 
“That is the way,” said Rob. ever seen anything like it before.” 
“Yes that isit,” said Bessie; “it is our | eS 
money, and we have: one hundred sovereigns. BORN AGAIN. 
Oh, oh ! we are very rich ! you and papa and Dr. A. G. NEWTON of Clyde Ohio, left his earth- 
baby and Rob, and I am rich too ; and you} ly body at Bersheba Springs Tenn, on the 27th of 


‘made us rich, did you not mamma.” March, 1870 ; in the 40th yèar of his age. His 
“But papa will make us richer by using funeral services were held at Seville, Medina Co, 


$ $ ¥ f Ohio. (his former residence) on Sunday the 24th 
the one hundred sovereigns,” replied his moth- day of April, under the. auspices of the Masonic 
er 


Lodge of that village, and attended by a large con- 
course of relatives and friends. The address was 
delivered by the writer. 
Ata special meeting ofthe Clyde Society and 
One morning, about four days after the | Lyceum, the following resolutions were unanimous- 
arrival of the donkey in his new stable, their | ly passed: 

; to the door with Billy and] Whereas our friend and Brother, Dr. A. G. New- 
ie drovemp.t? oe : 7 ton passed to a higher life, March 27th, 1870. and 
hisnew wagon. “Rob and Bessie were look- having been for years an earnest and devoted spirit- 
ing out of the large double window: and their | ualist and also a zealous and efficient member of 
mother, with the baby in her arms, was stand- 


this Society and Lyceum: 
Resolved——That we feel it not less a duty than a 
ing behind them looking ont too, 
*‘Hereit comes! here comes our new wag- 


value from ONE to TEN dollars each. 


From twenty-five to seventy-five cents each. 


last seven years, with this variation, by our plan 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS. 


The following is the 
LIST OF PREMIUMS: 


1 Rosewood Cabinet Organ, 5 octave, raised, 
panneled, elegantly polished, with two setts 
reeds, Diapason viola, tremola and fife 
stops. Manufactured by Simmons, Clough 


1 Rosewood Cabinet Organ, 5 octave, with trem- 
ola, 1 stop, manufactured by the same par- 
ties, the best organ manufacturers in the 
west. We refer to them as tothe cash value 
and superior quality of these instrments. . . 

1 Melodeon, beautiful finish, 5 octave.. C. 5. 
Whitney, Detroit 

1 gentleman’s Gold Watch. Actual cost price., 

1 Ladies’ do do z 

1 Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker’s.)....... 

p3 


“That is so,” said Rob, «hip, hip, hurrah, 
for one hundred sovereigns !”’ 


2 o do sas 
3 sets Silver Plated Tea Ware, $35 each 
10 Premiums of $10 each ; to be paid in such 
books as those who obtain the same may 
order 

5 copies Modern Spiritualism, (Emma Har- 
dinge), $3 75 each. 

5 copies Nature’s Divine Revelations, (A. J. 
Davis), $350 each 

5 copies Beers of the Ages, (J.-M. Peebles) 
$150 each 


pleasure to bear testimony to his many virtues. Hon- 
est in his purpose; Courteous in his manners; 
Just and Conscientious in all his actions ; he has 


on” said Rob; oh, ‘oh tuhow fine it goes! endeared himself to this Society, and Jeane thea | © Spititual Harps, $2 00 each... 4+. ...... 10 
illy: lo 1” the “s = 3 à EE E Ep a 17 
does not Billy; tuki-grami Y then. down deprived of his earthly presence, we kave the most} 5 \o)5. ese of Spiritualisin, (Hudson . 


conclusive assurance that in the new life upon 
which he has entered he will still feel the same in- 
terest in the welfare of those with whom he associ- 


stairs they ran to the front door. 
“Here you arc,” said their father, ‘now 


Tuttle), $200 cach........0..0...0. 
5 ** FPootfalls on the Boundary of Another 
Life, (Rob’t Dale Owen), $1 75 each, 8 


what do you think of Billy ? don’t you think | ated on earth. 5 Magic Staff, (A. J. Davis), $1 75 each, & 75 fous in the past are an ¢arnest of his intention in the: + 
he pulls the wagon finely ? Here Bessie let d Pit RE ved -E to his family our Con-| 5 “ Penetralia ti i s 575 a s ron 
` 4 W olence and sympathy in their sudden bereavement; | § copies Arabula; or the Divine Guest, (A. J, T f ; j 
ma lift yan: into the wagon, and ashe said f Also that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 5 Davis), $150 each. ......0....005. 750 TERMS OF SUBSGRIPTION: ater 
this he lifted her on the front seat. the Present AGr for publication. 5 Answers to Ever Recurring Questions, $ 2.50 per Annum, ........- payable in Advance. è 
3 i ¥ i A. B. Frencu. (A. J. Davis), 150 each........°. 7 50 “ate <i í 
k : ae im to te rs wagon, eo — |. 6 Memorandum of Persons and Events, i tat io am 
ed their father ; ‘‘then | must say good-bye tue i $150 each.. -e dasem onsale Laat 7 50 CLUB i 
$ x s £ erinl a i £ ; Fj RATES; eo 
to my little folks, and away Iwill go to sell Sy Dotices. : 10 aS a g. (J. See pelt 60 scopes one year......... ARO ot MN Re ETE so : 
flannel, calico dresses, silk bandkerchiefs,| Michigan State Association of Spiritualisis: ° 81 50 oach.» iai kikazi TA EC TE extra copy to getter-up of elub.) gò 
3 : mi Ñ t: s 4 Fee TU rave eevcecegesedescscccvccesc sek 
worsted, and I know not what besides,” “4 aa ted pert ae \ Hadeon Tattle) (and an extra copy to geiter-up of clubs.) 
SEMI-ANNUAL, MEETING. 0 rist ide: ry; 7 The Advocate will be sent for three months. beginnin 
Then package after package was brought — à $1 m oe Site Padi a a 00 | with Jan, 1st, 1870. to new subscrivers, on trial, for sixty» 
2 : A = : * Ze 2 pts a rom Inner Life, ( Lizzie Doten )}), ts. j 
down stairs ; little Bess was lifted to the Pb apa per of a! a rA for oa dih hera on Seta De “Species ictniaalnd bn. E pe besten aut 
e d è , Py TEE ‘ > 
pavement, the wagon was loaded, then good] S turday and eis ae a ae tee Alice Vale, (Lois Waisbrooker), $ 125 P*Paperé publisbing the.sboye twice and. seutinig websked 
b id by all a Kihei aturday and Bunday, June 10th, 11th and 12th. @ACh... 2... .e ee eee sees teen ees 2 copies will receive the ApvocaTx during the wear iene 
ye was said by » and away wen CIT | The meetings wiil be held inagrove onthe Fair] 5 “ Three Voices, (Barlow), $125 each.. 625 | without exchange. g wi J. BRLVILLE ` ed 
father with his donkey and wagon, on his}Grounds daring the day, and in Peax|10 “ Real Life, in Spirit-Land (Mrs. King), ara eed hearse 7 E, 


$1 00tach 
5 ‘* History and Philosophy, of Spiritual- 
ism, $1 00 each 5 


first journey as a peddler, only he was not Hatt Saturday and Sunday evenings. As it is pre- 


inthe PR peddler in England but « hawker.’ (sumed that those who assemble from different parts 
of the state, will desire to become acquainted with 


I ought to have told you that their father $1 00 each 
each other, and with the people of Niles, it has been OnGh oy gs T RET T O T 
i i À for 1 f 
left on Monday ee, and that he did not} thought best to have a social in the Hall Friday a Ter a n gAn sea St t 
return until Thursday night. That seèmed a | evening. Good music will be provided. $1 00 oath; sack Oks teem: 100 00 


long time to Rob and Bessie and their moth- The first meeting will be on the Fair Ground | 100 “ 
er. Three mornings they must awake and Friday afternoon at two o’clock. We expect emi-| - 


i nent speakers from abroad, whose names will be an- 
find no father there; three long, long days} pounced in due time: “All speakers in Michigan| 10 “ 


Lyceum Banner, for 1 year, $100 
10 


each 
Poems, (J. W. Van Namee, 75 cents 


and nights and not see their father. Ah, | are particularly invited to attend, and we shall be CRON... . do eneweted N ae 750 
those three days seemed very long to Rob and | glad to see speakers and others from adjacent states. ap ipot A à ae Bi sis bise t A 
Bessie; but at last’ Thursday morning came; | We expect to have a good time. 75 ots, each; .%.,«sepadet-wde-oFe 7 60 
and were they not glad? their father would “es rasgia in the state is entitled to eg dele-| 5 “ poa ane the After Life (cloth), 60 cts. 

Py ates. ount: i they havel} — C8Ch....ssssesseossenessssesesss 
be home that day ; perhaps he would bring ainn. ia the As aE. resis 10 “ Ge: ot Unicoi (Warren Chase), yup 
something from the beautiful country ; don- f of societies have power to appoint Delegates where | 50 “ Triumph of Criticism, (W. B. Craven), 
key Billy would be tired, but he should be} no meeting can be held before the time appointed 35 ots. each. so<eseses irena =; 17.50 
curried all over with the curry-comb ; he} for state meeting. We hope to see hundreds of 69 cipa an Anek Life (paper), Davis. re © 


Spiritualists present from places where no socie- 
ties have been organized. We want every County 
Circle and Local society represented. The Spiritu- 
alists of Niles provide the places of meetings free 


The Bible: Is it of Divine Origin, au- 
thority and Antiquity, (Selden J. 
Finney (, 35 cts. each 

Theodore Parker in Spirit Life 25 cts. 


should have some nice oats and hay, and sleep 
in his new brick stable! oh, they knew Billy 
would be ‘as glad to get home as their father ! 


17 50 


s : es ] € A mh. MON BBS, BITE FC K 12 50 
About four o’elock in the afternoon, just as | tothe Association, andthink they can entertain all "T A ` 
° . = who come. Two first class Hotels in town will re- | 100 it Won an; Sufiregny (hele Waisbrooker), ; 

they were going to sit down to tea, they took A A s pR A EERE TA AT 25 00 
£ Ww? : duce their regular prices to those in attendance. 50 “ The Starling Progressive Papers, (in 

one more look from the large double window ; Dogus M. Fox, President. one vol.), 25 cts. each..... ss wey es 1550 
and there was their father just driving up to] J: P- Avent, gprs si Sled Ea ete es of Geman (vere 
f . urn H ON cess os 

the door, ‘father is here, father has come !| Jous C. Dexter, Mrs, S.M, Rocxweri. |20 “ A. B Cof Life, 25 ete each ae ae ae 

# ‘ a q 

Rob and Bessie shouted ; oh, he has brought | oe rae , k 3 oe Hey Every subscriber he does not obtain one of the 

ee a y N, { ORE R se. above Premiums, will receive a copy of “Common 

a goose! no, it is a turkey! no he has two | ALLIsoN KINNIE. t L. S. BURDICK. Sense Thóughtš:on the Bible;”’ -by Wai.Denton, and 


Treasurer. 


geese, a gray goose anda white goose.” And “Bible truths Contrasted.”’ 


in less time than it has taken me to tell you 
all this, they were down stairs laughing and The second Quarterly meeting for the year 1870, 
talking with their father, and then Rob} willbe held at Yorkville, commencing Saturday at 
‘helped his father to carry his goods into the | 3 o’clock P. M. and continuing over sunday. A.B. 
house, while Bessie came down stairs with a | Whiting has been engaged as the speaker for the 
little open basket, which she said was goin g occasion. We urge our friends throughout the coun- 


N 0 NT ILE. A 
a pa oS See BEA The subcription price of the PRESENT AGE, 


with a share in the distribution of premiums is 
$3 For $2 the paper will besent for six months. 
and for $41.50 three months which will also 
entitle the subscriber to a share in the 
distribution of premiums. All present sub- 
scribers, upon renewing their subscription will also 
be entitled to participate upon same condition as 


ovat» ty to attend. new ones. The Premiums will be distributed at 
to be Billy’s bread-basket, that her mother | ` g LANGDON, Wx. Wernury. | office of the Present AGE on dä 
was going to put all the pieces of bread left Sec., Prest., 


Wednesday Afternoon, June 15th. 


The Premiums will be delivered toa committee 
selected by the subscribers present, who shall de- 
termine in what manner they shall be distributed, 
and to see that all is done impartially and equitably. 

Subscriptions will be received directed to the 
Office of the Present Ace, Kalamazoo, by letter, 
enclosing post-office order or draft. Currency at the 
risk of the person remitting. A proper certificate, 
duly signed will be sent immediately to each sub- 
scriber. Agents will also be provided with certifi- 
cates. 

Our subscribers in all the States will take pleas- 
in acting forus. All Spiritual Lecturers are our 
Agents for securing subscriptions. We shall, forthe 
above list of premiums, receive only two thousand 
new subscribers and renewals, then close the list. 
The Premiums offered, with incidental expenses, 
cost two thousand dollars % 

The Premiums will bə sent immediately after 
distribution to the parties entitled to the same, by 
mail or express, as they may order. We Sips 
fully refer to Messrs. Clough & Co., and C J. Whit- 


from the table into that basket for Billy ; 
then she took out one piece at a time and let 
the donkey take it from her hand with his large 
soft lips ; and every time he did so,she would 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


The Spiritualists and friends of progress and free 
thought, will hold their 11th, Anniversary meeting, at 
laugh and say: “Oh, how gently he takes | Tai ang 19th days of Jane. Eminent speakers from 
it! Billy is a gentleman! abroad will be in attendance to address the people. 

Two geese their father had brought, and | Ample provision will be made to entertain strangers 
you would have laughed had you seen Rob | from abroad. By order of the Committee. 
carrying the large white goose up stairs. then ere ihmi isco 

‘Let me carry a goose,” said Bessie. 

«Oh, you little goose !”’ said Rob. 


Sannoo doat. The Bostwick Lake Society of Spiritualists, will 
. . 3 

“We will see said her father, as he put the hold their Quarterly meeting at the Weller School 

gray goose ın her arms; “‘put your arm Over | House, one fourth of a mile west of Silver Lake, in 

Mrs. Goose’s back ; then she cannot flap her | the town of Cannon Kent Co, Michigan, the third 

wings in your face, Bessie. Weil done! up | Saturday and Sunday ın May, the 14th and 15th, | hey, Detroit, as to the value of musical instruments. 


stairs you go; I will take care of Billy’s commencing on Saturday at one o’clock P. 31. Mr. A. C. Wortley, wholesale dealer in Watches Jew- 


DEFES EN R Mrs. Lydia A. Pearsall, will bein attendance. | elry, Silver Ware, &c., Kalamazoo, as to the value 
Be ee te E All are cordially invited to attend. Those from a| of Watches and tea-sets offered as Premiums; and 


i. A J . ted Whi i 
“So, ’ said their mother, ‘‘you were Fight | sistance will be provided for. wiped, p =: eee ay of White & Co., Boston, for 
about the two geese; you have quick eyes, Dr. D. C. Pratt, President. D. M. FOX, 
for I did not see them.” A. W. Davis, Clerk. Superintendent. 


QUARTERLY MEETING. 


“You 
Bostwick Laks, April 5th, 1870. 


And 409 lesser Premiums, ranging in actual cash 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED PREMIUMS, 


Instead of offering Special Premiums, which gives 
-to but few comparatively an opportunity to obtain 
one, we have arranged a plan similar to the one 
adopted by the Detroit Commercial Advertiser, and 
which has worked satisfactory to all concerned forthe 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER WILL RECEIVE A PRE- 
MIUM OF NO LESS VALUE THAN TWENTY- 1 
FIVE CENTS, and may RECEIVE ONE WORTH] cira Size, 95 Cents ; Four-fourth’, $1.25. Liberal dis?” _. 


L M OF TION E E E PRE S $250 


79 | marks, Moth-patches, 
Bay) 


ee E 18 75 


10 00 


5 © Whatever Isis Right, (A. B. Child), 
500 


lishers have put forth In elegant style. Jt is 
“Woman Everywhere, and to Wron 
Especially.” . 


prompted by a love of justice, as well asb; 
will insure justice from others.”* 
PRIC E, -)- = $1250. 


G2 For sale atthe office of the PRÈSERT AUE. 48tf 


PHOTHGAPHS FOR SALE! 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


— or — 


Mre. STEGMAN, for sale by the undersigned. 


PRICE: 


count by the dozen. 


PET ANDERSON. 
Address ALBERT STEGMAN, 
ALLEGAN, Mion. 


LADIES ADMIRE WHAT MEN DESIRE! 


ai-2m . 


beautiful ? 
riant head of hair. 


appear but twenty 5 


gray, eradicates Dandruff, 


OF FORM! 


“THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 


of January, 1870. fn 


ance. 


All who have read Mrs. Waisbrooker's “Alice Vale,” will 
be anxious to peruse this beautiful stery, which the pnb > 
dedicated t to 


and Outcast Woman 
e Author says: *““In dedicating this book } 
to woman in general, and to the ontcast in particular, I am 
0 the desire to 
arouse women to that self assertion, that self-justice, which t 


And this little thing is beauty. What'do we say is 
A transparent complexion and a luxe- + 
What will produce these? Ha- 
gan’s Magnolia Balm will make any. lady of thirty * 
and Lyons Kathairon will” 
keep every hair in its place, and make it grow like 

150] the April grass. It prevents the hair from turning 

and isthe finest, Ifair > 
100 | Dressing in the world, and at only half ordinary, cost. 

100 | Ifyou want to get rid of Sallowness, Pimples, Ring- * 
etc., don’t forget the Magnolia » 


Published cvery Saturday at Dayton QO _ 


t mo 3 t ři ` 
PYTHAGORAS AND PLATO, Spirit Gnides of Mr. and 


$ 


Also, LITTLE VIOLET,’ Spirit Control of / 


. 


a -0S 


T5 | Balm, ladies. 47-4w.. 
105 ANo°S CRESS EOR 1870! CHANGE b 


Devoted to Woman: her Social- and Political -Equatity, 


The AÐVoCaTE centers upon its Third Volume on the: lst» 
> quarto form, of 8 pages of five colume, 
50 | enlarged and materially improved-in typographical appear- t 


10 00 The publisher has spared feither pains nor expense to 


place the ADVOCATE in the foremost rank of the < 
75 | voted to Woman's enfranchisement and his ei g: f 


Ge TO VWARCAMBAL’S 
MILLINERY ROOMS, 
Main Street, 


Burdick House, where you will find 
every variety of ? 


MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS! 
À ‘ 


Think of That! aoe 


EXETER HALL! 
A THEOLOGICAL ROMANCE! 


“What is: Truth.” 


The best Theological Romance. ever written. 
gh eat ohh a PRESENT AGE, and 
e send it, 0! S to one wh 
ns three new annual utwcribens: with the Setri 

time. eg 


et it. 


at one 


TEAR En E + i 
MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 


INSTITUTE! | 


BEJ” Chartered by the Legislature of Wisconsin, for © 


the, resent ae shat options, of the Throat, 
ungs an est, Urinary Organs, Seminal 
Wealguese atid Female DiN AGS. 


Par ea 


above diseases, iculars and terms, fi 


Lectures on the 


HATS FOR THREE SHILLINGS! 


Enclose » 


t > 


Over Cohn’s Clothing Store, directly opposite the 


cendo. 


A Medical Jonrnal on the improved treatment of the ~ 


aroa free 
application stating symptoms Jnst published. a Conrse “ot 


j t Paysio.ocy 
| wrneramse!!|? et 1 youn 


or Marriage.’ 


| ; 
(MARRIAGE) The Physioio, Moral and 

H | gal relations of the Serves in Mar- 
aes the Celeuies- Da 
an brief Serato ons of the Con- 

For Both Sexes) ‘ana tongevs y. oe 

: Paruya the ri al anA: 
seaser, 

Defects, which unfit either sex for Ma ri aoai an a 


Speo Karnages and Divorces. To whi 
Appendix on Diseases of the Zhroat 


GUIDE 


is added ah 


fine plates and upwards.of 160 

Human System and its diseases. 

receipt of the price sonly & Cents. 
Direct all letters to 


Wood vings 


the 


above work, 


AUICE VALE! — 
A STORY FOR THE TIMES! 
B faum 
LOIS WAISBROOKER. 


THIS is one of the best books for general reading any- 
where to befound. It shouldand no doubt will attain a pop 
ularity equal to “ THE GATES AJAR.” 


E~ PRICE, $1,25; postage 16 cents. 
tr For sale at the Office of the PRESENT AGE. 


made e: with our PATENT A: 
BIG MONEY KEY TAG ‘and STENCIL TOOLS.” 
Circulars Free. F. W. DORMAN & CO. 97 W, Lombard St 
Baltimore. M.D. sii 88-8-maq | 


regnancy and 
Chronic © 


ing 200 pages magazine size, the whole Peete "by 20 j 
: the - 
Sent iree of postage on . 
T. WILLIAMS & CO., _ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


sand lead to. 


AGENTS WaxteD—Male and female, in every town to'sell . 
= °383mo.  * 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


Editor tried, and often after a most violent shaking 


J. S. LOVELAND, = 


All communications for this Department should be 
addressed to the Editor, at 350 Jessie St San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


BIRTHDAYS AND THEIR MONITIONS. 


BY REV. JOHN T. SARGENT. 


Oh ! how do passing years impersonate 
Experience! Our birthdays come and go 
Like hurrying phantoms, opening wide the gate 
For Time to pass! How fast the onward flow 
Of each days dreams and doings! How august 
The course of ages ! How the hastening hosts 
Ofopportunity forewarn us that we must 
Be trueto life! And how these fleeting ghosts 
Beckon us onward! I have sometimes thought 
That, in the future, when our spirits pass 
From out these bodies, which are then as naught, 
Our past life will appear as in a glass, 
And, each year, ranged in line, on either side 
The untrod pathway of Eternity, 
Will meet us all aghast! Some gross with pride, 
Some lean for want of that fraternity 
Of food they craved! Some, alas! bent down 
By weight of cares ! and some with sickness pale ! 
Some with a smile! and others with a frown! 
Some naked, without purpose ; while the mail 
As of golden armor (earnest work 
For others’ good) shines on the breast of some! 
One stabs us with a look, as with a dirk, 
For time we wasted! From another come 
With earnest acclamations, when we meet, 
The gladsome benedictions for good deed, 
Clapping of hands! remembering, as they greet 
The poor we’ve aided, or the slave we freed ! 
But all with more or less of sober mien, 
Clad, half in sackcloth for our past neglects ; 
Bent o’er with sorrow, as those wrongs are seen ; 
Each with a mirror! which those sins reflects ! 
Ob! What a gauntlet this through which we trace 
Our pathway, in the future, as on wings 
Of retribution, while the earnest face 
Of each past year stares at us, and out-rings 
Jts special verdict! Happy, sure, are they 
Who, passing such a troop, see them as one ; 
Clad in one uniform! The whole array 
Glistening as crystals in the midday sun! 
Plumed with approvals! belted with applause ! 
Capped with high virtues! And, with bayonets 
Buch as the Love of God, the Almighty’s laws 
Illume by a light which never sets ! 


‘rhe approaching Contest, and the Par- 
ties participating therein. 


The contest between Faith and Reason, 
which Mosheim asserts commenced in the 
christian church during the III Century, has 
been renewed and waged with greater force 
during the last 300 years than ever before. 
‘Reason has been re-enforced, by our modern 
science with materials never possessed be- 
fore. And, as it has not been slow in useing 
them, faith has been forced to the abandon- 
ment of one position after another, which 
were once deemed impregnable. The facts 
of science sustain about the same relation to 
this contest that gunpowder, cannon, shot 
and shell do to the physical strifes of men. 
On the one side, there has been wealth, craft 

and force. The other has not been entirely 
destitute of these, but has possessed a larger 
measure of Freedom and intelligence as well 
as honesty. But for the schism in the party 


they cannot. Protestantism is the theologi- 
cal bottle in which the experiment has been 


on the part of the priests, so that a tempor- 
ary mechanical mixing has been attained, the 
shout of exultation over fancied success has 
been raised; but, in a short time, ‘‘the irre- 
pressible’’ oil floats on the surface, clear as 
ever. So apparent has this impossibility be- 
come to the priests, that they are compelled 
to exclude reason from the domain of reli- 
gion, commanding it to be silent where it as- 
sumes God has spoken. And when this fact 
is clearly apprehended on the part of many, 
they naturally turn their eyes toward Rome, 
where faith is esteemed the highest reason. 
The unrest—the uncertainty consequent up- 
on mingled faith and doubt--the influences 
of old teachings mingling with new light, is 
more terrible to some minds than death itself. 
The force of the struggle is too great for 
them, they yield the unequal contest and 
fall back into the all-embracing arms of moth- 
erchurch. By yielding to faith alone a rest 
is found. The tired child falls asleep, and 
forgets his petulance and strife together. 

But another reason for this reaction, is 
found in the utter failure of protestantism to 
vindicate its own authority on any principle 
except that which involves its own destruc- 
tion. Its attempt to show historical continui- 
ty is proved a myth—its highest pretence 
reaches no farther than a heretical schism in 
the christian church. Its doctrines, so far 
as they disagree with the Catholic church, 
are modern inventions, having no affinity with 
christianity ; and, when it seeks to rest on 
its miraculous conversions, they are shown 
to be the merest shams imaginable. They 
are mostly psychological hallucinations. 
When it comes to Bible sanction, it is then 
compelled to invoke reason, the individual 
reason, as its interpreter. The moment this 
is done, failure is absolute, for who is to pro- 
claim the correct interpretaticn when there 
is no authority? Which shall we follow John 
Noyes, John Wesley or John Calvin? Shall 
we be Shakers, Bibkle—Communists, Mormons, 
or merely common worldly people? Who 
ean tellus? Shall we swear by Athanasius 
or Arius? Accept Colenso, or his critics? 
Perhaps the verdict rendered will be, follow 
none of them. Protestantism here falls to 
pieces without power of self-help. It has 
evoked Reason, the mighty dis-enchanter, and 
he not only demolishes the strongholds of its 
enemy, but reveals the startling fact that 
the life of Catholicism and Protestantism are, 
in their center, the same, and the ruin of 
eatholic faith and doctrines would leave pro- 
testantism equally dead. If it abide by 
reason, Colenso and Straus are as good au- 
thority as Adam Clark or Dr. Scott, yea ; and 
Free Religion is as divine as Presbyterian- 
ism. 

Again, as the life, which was once evinced 
grows weak, the glitter and tinsel of form 
and display assume its place, To this con- 
dition has our protestantism come. It is 


of faith, which has produced our multitudi-| fast apeing the pageantry of Catholicism, 


nous sects, our modern freedom and progress 
would have been impossible. When the 
church is a unit, it stamps out the life of 
freedom and investigation as remorselessly as 
one crushes the head of a poisonous serpent. 
But, when the body is rent into contending 
factions, their mutual strifes and jealousies 
serve as a protection to more infidel dissen- 
ters. The greatprotestant heresy compelled 
guch a deference to reason as has acted asa 
shield for all forms of rationalism, which, not 
content with assailing superstition from with- 
out, has walked boldly into the pale of the 
ehurch, and from pulpit, altar and pew pro- 
elaims the supremacy of Reason over book, 
ereed and tradition. The saying of Jesus 
that a man’s foes should be those of his own 
household is most emphatically true of the 
church calling itself christian to day. But 
for this internal weakness, the free-thinker 
would long since have been treated toa bap- 
tism of fire—the fit exponent of christian 
charity to unbelivers. 


But this strife has reached its logical culmi- 
nation, and the issue is fairly presented, and 
conduct must soon correspond thereto. For 
a time, the ostensible object was simply ‘‘lib- 
erty to worship God according to the dictates 
of individual conscience.” But it was the 
same old God, with his triune personality,— 
his hell and vengence, the same as in the 
Catholic Church. A new God, however, 
was a necessity, and in due time a God with- 
out three heads, and without a hell—desti- 
tute of vengence, whose name and nature is 
love, is ushered upon the stage. One after 
another of the “Old Landmarks’’—the doc- 
trines—are swept away, and we have nothing 
left but a very nice, little system of rational- 
ism, useing the old verbiage to some extent, 
forthe sake of respectability, and to more 
effectually draw off others from the old super- 
stition, paraded before us as genuine chris- 
tianity. Of course, there are all shades 
from Bishop Colenso to Pope Pius, and all 
claiming the same patronymic as their appro- 
priate designation. The result is, great con- 
sternation inthechurch. Pan-Anglican syn- 
ods are followed by Ecumenical Councils, 
and conventions to secure a change in our Con- 
stitution. The proclamation is, ‘‘choose ye, 
this day, whom ye will serve.’ For a long 
period, the tendency of the religious mind, 
was to drift away from the mother church, 
but the reverse movement has now begun, 
and from the strongholds of protestantism 
the tide sets strongiy toward Rome. There 
is, to be sure, the rationalizing current, the 
original momentum of the protestant move- 
ment, as well as the powerful gravitation to 
the mother church. Time must tell which 
of these will prove the stronger, and thus 
secure ascendency in the ages yet to come. 
If “the eclipse of faith” is not followed by 
the ciear shining of the Sun of Reason, we 
may well fear that the old night of darkness 
will return, relieved only by the glimmer of 
feeble stars. 

The reason for this re-action, this apparent 
going-back—this return of ‘‘the dog to his 
yomit’’—are numerous. Only afew can be 
indicated in this article. Protestantism has 
sought, for more than three centuries, to ef- 
fect a reconciliation. between Reason and Su- 
pernaturalism. The effort has been vain. 
Like oil and water they will not combine— 


which it once repudiated. It is resorting to 
all the arts and tricks of its harlot mother to 
prolong its waning life It will see the folly 
of this ere long and return like the Prodigal 
to its native home. Thus, it will disappear 
asan element of power in the contest, and 
Catholicism and Rationalism will be the only 
contestants in the great battle. Even now, 
though it seems to be to some extent a trian- 
gular fight, there are really but two parties, 
as there are but two principles. = Faith and 
Reason are the principles, and Catholicism 
and rationalism are planted firmly on these 
respective formations, while protestantism is 
in a confused muddle, trying to stand upon 
Both. Of course it will fall between. The 
result of the war would not be doubtful, and 
no fears need be entertained, were the re- 
spective parties alike in interest and diligence. 
Such is not the case. Rationalasts are large- 
ly asleep. They are blind to the danger im- 
pending, or if they seem to see it, are indif- 
ferent to the result. They send their children 
to the schools of the church—they help build 
houses of worship and pay the salaries of the 
priests officiating therein, they vote public 
money for the same purposes, and put men 
in places of power, who are the tools of the 
church. No such folly is chargeable upon 
the party of faith. It never sleeps. Itney- 
er works in the interest of its foe. It is far 
seeing and unscrupulous. It would employ 
the man of reason to turn its grindstone and 
then cut his throat with the knife it had thus 
sharpened. 

This it is doing at the present. 

If the contest was to be decided by the 
zeal and activity of the parties in the contest, 
the lovers of truth and freedom might well 
despair, and especially when the professed 
friends of freedom are seen dis-united, and 
contending with each other instead of pre- 
senting a solid front to the foe. We are 
compelled to depend upon the divinity and 
power of truth, and the impression it must 
make on all minds in time. Wealso depend 
on the power of invisible minds, whose power 
often moves the hearts of men so that the 
purposes of evil fail, and hard-pressed truth 
wins the way. Let the Heavens rule. 


A YOUNG LADY’S SOLILOQUY, 


Uselessly, aimlessly, drifting through life, 

What was I born for? ‘‘Forsomebody’s wife,” 
Iam told by mother. Well, that being trae, 

“ Somebody ” keeps himself strangely from view ; 
And if nought but marriage will settle my fate, 

I believe I shall die in an unsettled state. 

For, though I’m not ugly—pray, what woman is ?— 
You might easily find a more beautiful phiz ; 

And then, as for temper and manners, ’tis plain 

He who seeks for perfection will seek Aere in vain. 
Nay, in spite of these drawbacks, my heart is perverse, 
And I should not feel grateful, “‘ for better or worse,” 
To take the first Booby that graciously came 

And offered those treasures, his home and his name. 
I think, then, my chances of marriage are small, 
But why should I think of such chances at all? 

My brothers are, all of them, younger than I, 

Yet they thrive in the world, and why not let me try? 
I know that in business I’m not an adept, 

Because from such matters most strictly I’m kept, 
But—this is the question that puzzles my mind— 
Why am 1 not trained up to work of some kind ? 
Uselessly, aimlessly, drifting through life ; 

Why should I wait to be ‘‘Sombody’s wife P? 


Rest of Soul. 


Tt is one of the beautiful’ features of the 
old religions, that they propose to their dis- 
ciples a soul rest.. And it is not exclusively 
in the far off heaven where alone rest is found, 
for they proclaim it as the birthright—the 
privilege of each real child of God, here on 
the earth. . “We, who have believed do enter 
into rest,” was the teaching of the early 
christians. Other forms of religion taught 
the same doctrine. And this teaching was 
not a mere pretense, for not a fewuillustrated 
it in their lives. Paul, to whose language 
we have alluded, declares that he bad ‘‘learn- 
ed in whatsoever state he was, therewith to 
be content.” It is not possible for language 
to express more fully the idea of soul rest 
than this. Anda very cursory examination 
of the tenets of his faith, will show how na- 
turally this contented rest grew out of such 
beliefs. He believed in an infinitely wise 
and powerful God. The whole Universe was 
ruled m accordance with this perfect wisdom. 
Men were the peculiar care of God, and es- 
pecially those who trustedin him. For them, 
all things were working for good: Their 
sorrows, or losses, or trials of any kind, were 
only so many evidences of the Divine love, 
and means for their more exalted happiness 
in the future. Not only were they ever beneath 
the all seeing eye of Deity, but an ‘‘innum- 
erable company of angels” were, like a ‘‘great 
cloud of witnesses,’’ beholding their progress 
and ministering to their needs. No evil 
could befall them, for the seeming evil would 
be transmuted iuto a glorious good. With 
such a faith, as a living, vitalizing element 
of life, there could exist no uneasy disquiet. 
«The peace of God’? must ‘keep the hearts 
and minds” of those thus believing. But 
itis to be borne in mind, that this rest was 
no lazy state of indifferent idleness. This 
same Paul was an embodiment of tireless la- 
bor. ‘Those, who, like him in the christian 
church, have evinced the possession of the 
largest measure of soul rest, have always 
been the tireless laborers in the field of ef- 
fort. Feeling sure that their labor was not 
in vain—that they were not beating the air, 
nor toiling in a barren field, they abounded 
in all noble endeavor. Their rest was their 
strength ; it made them mighty through faith 
to pull down strongholds. And, itis not to 
be denied, that the labors of these men 
wrought a marvellous change in human so- 
ciety. 

But it is not our purpose to write a eulogy 
on christianity, or its most active and suc- 
cessful workers, but to inquire if there re- 
mains to usa rest of soul, calm and strong, 
which can, not only equal, but transcend that 
of christianity ; for, unless we can, unless 
we have such rest to proffer, it must be con- 
fessed that we have made no advance, but 
rather have retrograded in that respect, 
And, as Spiritualists usually repudiate faith, 
and profess to have, and to demand knowl- 
edge, we must command the reason instead 
of the sentiments or emotions. We shall be 
forced, into the realm of law and force, for 
ourfoundation. Relying upon no personality, 
we must find an operative principle of wis- 
dom in the nature of things, or ‘‘we are of 
all men the most miserable.’ Let no one 
here put in the shallow declaration that we 
know that spirits communicate, and therefore, 
we are at rest. By no means. Scores of 
questions of the most harrassing character 
arise at once, with the most unquestioning 
faith in the return of spirits. We ask, who 
are these spirits? Whence came they? 
What do they know, and what do they teach 
us respecting the great mysteries of the be- 
yond? What effect will earthly life have on 
the future? Is there sin, falshood and sor- 
row there? What can I do, what must I do, 
as an heir of a future life? Are these quer- 
ies solyed? If you say yes, I ask how? 
Spirits have told you have they? If so, and 
you are acting thereon, are you walking by 
faith or sight? You are simply substitut- 
ing the spirits of to-day for those of yester- 
day, and have’nt got one step beyond simple 
faith, with no better foundation than had 
Paul or John. Are you prepared to prove 
that a life of consecration and labor, for the 
good of man, is better than one which har- 
monizes with the wisdom of this world? Can 
you give any perfectly satisfactory reason, 
why we should not be disheartened and dis- 
couraged when we see our best intentions 
failed, and our efforts apparently failures? 
When the dark, raven wing of disappoint- 
ment flaps over our brightest hopes ; how can 
we rest in calm serenity? When our cher- 
ished loves change to hate, or indifference, 
how can we be not only possessed of a rest- 
ful peace, but an exultant joy? Does the 
mere fact that spirits are able to return, se- 
cure this rest? Not at all. How do I 
know but some dark minded soul from the 
realms beyond—some spirit, whom I have in- 
jured, or provoked in the earth life, has not 
poisoned the mind of my friend, or halluci- 
nated those who loyed me, and led them from 
me, or turned them in hate againstme? May 
it not be the workings of spirits, which 
cause my plans to fail? Am I not deceived 
by illusory phantoms, which, appearing real 
for a time, lead me into the mazes of evil 
conduct, uncertainty and sorrow? How can 
I be sure that some obsessing demon is not 
gratifying his malice in my discomforture, or 
those of my friends? These questions cannot 
be settled by determining the fact that spirits 
communicate ; for many, who declare them- 
selves most certain on that point, are equally 
sure that they perform all the horrid deeds 
indicated in the above questions. They de- 
clare that spirits enter into a sort of oneness 
with our appetites and passions, and stimulate 
them to strange excess. This is a fearful 
idea, and if true, we may well exclaim, “Oh, 
where shall rest be found ?”” If we are ap- 
proachable by spirits; if all are more or less 
mediumistic, and if spirits are malignant, 
and revengeful, unhappy and despairing, can 
there be such a state as rest? Most surely 
we cannot predicate rest for the soul on any 
such basis as this; and if we have no other, 
our position is a pitiable one indeed. We 
have rejected the God of christianity—we 
do not look to him for rest, and our spirits 
are as likely to torment and distract us as 
otherwise. Indeed’ it is a fair presumption 
that this would most likely be the oase. We 


must find a basis deeper than spirits. We 
must find the law of spifitual development— 
the inhering potency, which underlies the 
evolution of worlds and destinies. No doubt 
exists, in any mind, as to the existence of 
such principle. The diserepancy in men’s 
notious has been as to the character of that 
power. Unless we have ascertained and can 


demonstrate that absolute good must be the 
ultimate out-come of the working of this prin- 
ciple, we can have no basis for soul rest. 
But if such den.onstration be possible; if 
we can show by logical arguments, founded 
upon conceded principles and facts, that such 
is the working of universal law; if we can 
fortify this by illustrating analogies from all 
departments of universal being, then, are we 
prepared to enter into rest. If the natural 
activities of the universe, in their blended 
action, are working out good, and only good 
in the ultimate ; if so called evil is, in the 
deepest and broadest sense, only one of the 
hands of goodness; if all sorrows inyolve a 
compensatory law, inuring to the benefit of 
those who are afflicted, we may rest in undis- 
turbed content, amid the most furious dash- 
ings of affliction’s cold and icy waves. We 
may smile when the hottest fires of persecu- 
tion blaze around us. We may hold up our 
heads in triumph, when the most bitter disap- 
pointments overtake us; for all our buried 
hopes shall rise again. ‘The day of resurrec- 
tion, is the return andweleeme of all our no- 
ble aspirations. They = welcome us as 
white clad angels—as priceless joys in the 
coming years. We can see, all the while, 
the truthfulness of the falsest—the white pu- 
rity of the most defiled. ‘With God,” it 
has been said ‘‘there is no past—no future, 
but one eternal now.” So, in substance, is 
it to the one who sees the philosophy we pre- 
sent. To him, the future is now, in reality, 
and he rests in that ever present assurance. 
We have thus indicated the source of soul 
rest; and have more than hinted the work 
devolving upon us, if we would compete with 
the teachings of theology. Here is scope for 
loftiest reason, and a fitting field for most ex- 
alted spiritual unfolding. Where are the 
souls who thus rest, and yet mightily labor 
in the work of uplifting the less progressed 
of their fellows? 


o —_ - ——— 
For the Present Age. 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 


BY MBS. E. W. ADDLEMAN. 


If this world had more of love, 
And less of bitterness and gall ; 
With ashare of charity, 
For our failings, each and all ; 
If each angry word that’s spoken, 
Was responded to in love. 
Hearts would not so oft be broken, 
Nor this life a burden prove. 


Love will cure the greatest evils, 
Change the sinner into saint ; 

Brighten all that’s dark and gloomy ; 
Gilding with its magic paint 

All unsightly things that grieve us ; 
Rounding angularities ; 

Takes poison from the sting of hate, 
And softens down asperities. 


And, when all seems wrong around us, 
Or, if others more than we, 
Hold loose rein spon their passions, 
Let us have sweet charity : 
We do not know the secret spring, 
That underlies the outward act ; 
The invisible, but potent force, 
That moves us on life’s rail-road track. 


A motive prompts each act of life ; 

It may be pure as Heaven above ; 
And yet, to our dim mortal sight, 

The act, may wrong or evil prove. 
Then let us not condemn or blame 

Too harshly, but with love reprove, 
For all our faults will lesser seem 

Viewed through the medium of love. 


The Necessities of the Present. 


Notwithstanding the needs of humanity are 
essentially the same in all ages and times, yet 
each age has its own special wants, which 
differ in form and kind from those of all other 
periods, Food, clothing and shelter are the 
common wants of all men, but even they 
vastly vary, not only in different ages, but 
also among the several races living at the 
same period of time. The needs of the Es- 
quimaux and the Hottentot are widely differ- 
ent, and this depends on their varying condi- 
tions. One lives amid perpetual ice and snow, 
the other beneath the heat of a torrid sun. 
But these extremes are not much greater than 
centuries make in the wants of the same race. 
The progress of man creates vast diflerence in 
his felt necessities. The inventions of to day 
and the advantages which they confer upon 
us, are only the responses to the demands 
which growing humanity makes. The needs 
of man evokes the creative genius which sup- 
plies them. Or, in other words, man answers 
his own prayers for the things which he needs 
—his restless mind feels through the dim dark- 
ness of the unknown, until it grasps the object 
which supplies its present wants. 

But the purpose of this article, is to direct 
attention to those wants, which are peculiar, 
or special to our own age—those which dis- 
tinguish it from all that have preceded it. 
So far as the mere physical necessities are 


concerned, there is an abundant supply. The 
many labor saving appliances in machinery 


and agricultural implements have. so greatly 
increased the power of production that there 
is no lack of anythingneeded by man. Some, 
or many may suffer want, but it is not because 
of scarcity, but because there is not a just 
and equal distribution of the products of la- 
bor. So also, there is large provision forthe 
intellectual wants of man. Schools are found 
in every neighborhood—lectures are common 
in every town, and books may be obtained 
on each corner, while papers and periodicals 
are plenty as forest leaves. A better system 
of culture, than we pursue, might be indica- 
ted, but still we cannot complain in this re- 
spect, especially when we compare the present 
with the past. When all books were written 
with the pen, the means of culture were inac- 
cessible to the masses of the people. But the 
very abundance of ourtime has resulted in 
creating a most profound skepticism in regard 
to a spiritual or future life. The prevalence 
of such unbounded material prosperity has in- 
toxicated men with wealth, show and pleas- 
ure. The acquisition and spending of money 
has excluded all concern for the spiritual and 
Eterna]. The intense zeal, with which ma- 
terial interests are pursued, has sadly weak- 


ened the spiritual powers while it has corres. 
pondingly strenghtened those of the intellect. 


The old religious systems fail to satisfy man. 
Their pretensions are subjected to the criti- 
cism of his quickened faculties, and he finds 
them unsupported by any sufficient evidence. 
They have been ample for ages, which lived 
largely in the emotions, but are utterly un- 
able to meet the wants of the critical intelleet. 
The incessant parading of unproved assump- 
tions may convince and satisfy the child, but 
they disgust the man. The multitudinous 
contradictions, which the un-thinking fail to 
see, are eye-sores to the critical mind. And 
then, the progress made in the various sciences, 
reduce to worse than childish nonsense the 
fundamental stories, on which the religious 
systems rest all their claims. Who to-day, 
believes the earth was created in six days, or 
was drowned out in forty? Who gives credit 
to Sampson’s three hundred foxes, or his ter- 
rible slaughter of a thousand armed men with 
the jaw-bone of an ass? These, and similar cru- 
dities, in the supposed foundation of religion, 
have been brought to light by intellectual 
culture, and the consequence has been the 
rank growth of skepticism. 

Intimately associated with religion has ever 
been the question of morals. To the will 
and teaching of some Deity, we have always 
been referred as the source of moral feeling 
and for precepts to guide in its exercise. 
Without religion, it has been again and a- 
gain asserted, there is, there can be no gen- 
uine morality. The skepticism which has 
undermined the religious faith, has also sap- 
ped the fundamentals of morality. When 
men have been taught to consider the char- 
acter of God as the fundamental basis of mor- 
allaw, and then have found him guilty, by 
his own testimony, of lying, deception and 
other crimes; and, that his favorites have 
been persons of notoriously immoral conduct, 
it is no wonder that they came to regard mor- 
ality, as well as religion, a sham and fit only 
for fools, or the rogues who used the fools for 
their own selfishness. Nor, should we regard 
it as strange, to find this age consecrated to 
mammon. That a moral paralysis is the pre- 
valing disease in church and state, is precise- 
ly what we should expect from the very na- 
ture of the case. 

Most certainly the necessities of such a 
time, are imperative, and differ from those of 
other periods of history. The downward 
tendency of man needs to be checked by some 
startling event, whicu shall arrest and com- 
pel attention. They need to be of sucha 
character as to challenge all the curiosity of 
man—task to the utmost his highest powers, 
and yet, yielding certain definite results in the 
end. Things easily comprehended would be 
despised; while, if there were no clew to their 
understanding, they would be laid aside. 
There must be certain marks defining them as 
supermundane; and yet they must be so hu- 
man that man will feel entire freedom in in- 
vestigating their nature, and the laws of their 
unfolding, while at the same time there is a 
something beyond, not fully explored—some- 
thing still to be learned in the great future. 
Again, while men are astounded, they must 
not be shocked by the display of glaring in- 
congTuities, or contradictions. The manifes- 
tations must be, not only amenable to reason, 
but in strict harmony therewith. They must 
not outrage law, but accord with it. 


oo 


A Christian estimate of Morality. 


Below we give an extract from a religious 
paper, eontaining the church estimate of mor- 
ality. Read it carefully. 

“A Christian is one who is positive. A moral man 
is a'vine that does not bear fruit. Butthen it bears 
everything else—good leaves, a good strong stem, 
a healthy root,—every thing that is good and nice in 
it, except the fruit. A Christian man is one that 
develops graces into positivity. He acts out of 
himself and upon others. A moral man is like an 
empty bottle, well corked so that no defilement can 
get into it—so that it may be kept pure within. 
Pure? And what is the use of a bottle that is pure, 
if it.is empty and corked up? A moral man, I re- 
peat, isa negative. He does not swear, he does not 
steal, and he does not murder, and he does not get 
drunk, and his whole life is not. His language is 
“Thou shalt not.” and ‘Thou shalt not’? and 
“Thou shalt not.”? He is mot all over, and nothing 
more! He is not positive.” 

Morality is here declared negative, and the 
little word not is used with the emphasis of 
unconcealed contempt. We marvel at this, 
when we call to mind the fact that the 
entire decalogue, with one exception, 
hinges entirely upon that same world 
‘Thou shalt not,” is its burden. It 
is, hence, by this writers showing, a negative 
document, and his God is thus proved a ne- 
gationist. But the charge against the moral 
man, of being “a negative” —‘‘a vine that 
does not bear fruit’’—‘‘like an empty bot- 
tle” etc., is utterly and entirely false. In- 
stead of being negative, he possesses the gen- 
uine positivity of right principles carried out 
in appropriate action. There is no positiveness 
in honesty, generosity and charity, is there? 
The moral man far transcends the christian 
in all these ‘‘ graces ’’ of a noble life. He 
isnot found exhibiting the dishonesty and 
meanness, so characteristic, in these times, of 
the followers of Jesus. The Moral man, not 
being in the hallucination, that a life time of 
sin and devilism, can be swept away by a 
simple act of faith, feels the necessity of de- 
veloping and culturing character. Hence, 
his whole life purpose and effort, is in the 
direction of positive development. But 
says this writer; ‘ta christian is one who is 
positive.” Bosh! Why; the whole genius of 
christianity is to make man negative. He is 
told, at the outset, that he is utterly desti- 
tute of all goodness and strength; and that he 
must become so completely negative, as to 
cast himself, by an act of blind faith, upon 
the mercy of Christ for forgiveness and accep- 
tance. And, it is only by keeping himself in 
a negative condition to the same influences, 
that he can retain his experience as a chris- 
tian. ‘The brightest examples of christian 
life have been your susceptible negatives. 
The christian, who teaches that all moral acts, 
are in and of themselves, not only worthless, 
but deserving of damnation, only as they are 
redeemed by this negative act of faith, isina 
poor position to assail the moralist as a nega- 
tive, whose whole life is a series of positive 
acts, flowing from positive principles of moral 
action. 


SIMMONS, CLOUGH & CO.’S 
IMPROVED CABINET ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS 


Combine all the desirable features sought for in Instruments of this 
Class, and in every essential particular are equal to 
THE BEST REED INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD, 
WITH 
sæ Wood's Patent Modifying Chamber and Perfect Harmonic Swell, -æg 


NEWLY INVENTED KNEE LEVER, 
MANUAL SUB-BASS, 
AND IMPROVED VOCAL TREMOLO 


Varnish Finish, 
French Polish, 
Piano Polish, 


In Walnut Cases, 
Tn Rosewood Cases, 
In Ebony Cases, 


In Jet cases, 
Oil Finish, 
Shellac Finish, 


TONE, Pure, Sweet, Deep, Rich, Powerful, 
ACTION, Prompt, Elastic, Mellow, Sensative, Durable. 
OPERATION, Easy, Convenient, Reliable, 
CONSTRUCTION, Simple, Unique, Permanent. 
WORKMANSHIP, Artistic, Complete, Thorough. 
DESIGN, Neat, Tasty, Elegant. 
FINISH, Rich, Beautiful, Faultless. 


PRICE, as low as First Class Instruments can be offered anywhere. 
TERMS, so liberal as to place them within the reach of all. 


Every Instrument Fully Warranted for Five Years. 


Price Lists sent free by mail to any address. 


Liberal inducements offered to desirable Agents. 


Manufactory and Warercoms : 
Nos. 96 and 98 Miami Avenue, near Gratiot Street, 


A. A. SIMMONS, ? 
GRANVILLE WOOD. 


A. C. Wortley, 


Kalamazoo. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


And GUIDE to the 


GARDEN for 1870. 


Published in January. Every lover of flowers wishing this 
new and valuable work, free of charge, should address im- 
mediately to M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO, on & Bar- 
ry’s Block, Rochester, N. x. 14Junel 70 


THARTIC SRRUP! 

We have parchased the right and title of 
Manufacturing and Vending of the above named 
Preparations, which have had a very extensive 
localreputation, and now intend to introduce 

them to the public on a mere extended scale, by a some- 
what new but very popular plan, viz: PACKAGE SYSTEM. 

We want Agents to canvass Every City, Town, vies 
and County inthis State and deposit one package of the 
above remedies with every family and collect the same 
when due, 

Goods sold only to and by ER Agents. 

Agents furnished with any amount of goods. 

No capital required. 

No pay required for goods until sold. 

Also AGENTS Wanrep to selj the CREAM OF LILIES 
—the most popular of all toilet articles—for Beautifying 
he COMPLEXION, removing FRECKLES, SUNBURN, PIMPLES, 
&o. It is handsomely put up and is well adapted to be 
sold by Lady Canvassers, Every young Lady will have it. 
Sold only by Gave ta 

Those out of, or wishing light and profitable cuploy. 
ment, Male or Female should address STONEROAD & 
CO., 46 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa., for particulars and Pri- 
vate Circular with Instructions to Agents. 


THE PENINSULAR HERALD 


Is Published every Wednesday, at Detroit, 


BY THE 


Mich Temperance Publishing Association. 


The following are the Board of Managers of the 
Association for the year 1870. 


Vice President--JOHN EVANS, of Bellevue. 
Secretary CHARLES P. RUSSELL, of Detroit. 
Treasurer —Hon. HENRY FISH, of Port Huron. 

Hon. Wm. G. BROWN, of Parma; Rev. E. 
CURTIS, of Hastings. Dr. Wu. J. CALVERT, 
of Jackson. 

Subscription Terms. 
$2 Per Annum. 


Payable Invariably in Advance. 
Write Plainly your Name and Post Office. 


GEO W WINSLOW & CO’S 
STEAM 


WORKS. 
ESTABLISHED, 1848 . 


Shop on Portage Street, Opposite Union Hall, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Having a Steam Engine, and machinery for sand 
rubbing, sawing, and high-polishing Marble, we are 
prepared to do work better, and afford it cheaper than 
any dealers not having such facilities. A good sup 
ply of the best kinds of American and Italian Marble, 
kept on hand. MARBLE MANTLES furnished te 
order ; likewise, MONUMENTS of various sizes ana 
styles, and Hzap Sroxes of all descriptions. 

We donot ‘‘make beld to say that my HEQUAL 
can’t be found, because they don’t come HOVER,” 
but we po claim that bad shaped letters, bad punctu- 
ation, bad grammar and worse spelling, are not com- 
mon on work done at our shop; and we pronounce 
the marble agent’s story that we have ‘‘ gone out of 
the business,’ and our “‘ wagon will not be seen 
around any more,” maliciously false. 
38-tf GEO. W. WINSLOW & CO. 


ANTED--HIGHLY IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY.— 
An agent wanted in every county to take an inter- 
est in a new article just patented, that sells on sight to 
every housekeeper. It is a small portable furnace, weigh- 
ing only six pounds, that fits in the holes any common cook 
stove or range, into which you can place a handful of any 
kind of fuel. By lighting it on the topit burns with a down- 
ward draft. With an ecomomy almost marvelous, three 
cents per day will pay for fuel to cook three meals. It will 
boil, broil, roast, toast, bake, stew, heat irons, etc., ete., 
with one half the labor of any article ever inyented. Re- 
tail price only $1.75. It will pay foritself intwo weeks’ 
time in the saving of fuel alone. You have no smoke in 
the room. Any kind of fuel can be used. Thousands are 
being sold each week, and any enterprising man, 
with a small capital, can clear from $15 to $40 per ay in 
any good county in the United States. There is a staall 
fortune in controlling the exclusive right in any good coun- 
ty. Capitalists. this is worth your attention. They are be- 
ing manufactured la nd in Pittsburg. 
all on or address, Ò. H. FRENCH, South Bend St Joseph 
Co, Ind. 35-8m 


DETROIT, MICH. 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 


WANTED ere distribute ee Holly. 
GENTS WAN SMVANIC’ OIL ana CA: 


President—E. C. MANCHESTER, of Battle Creek. | Night Express... 


M A...R. Beds Ea hey ee een ie 


J. E. CLOUGH, 
F. J. SIMMONS. 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Run by Chicago time, 15 minutes slower than Detroittime 
TRAINS WESTWARD. 


STATIONS. Mail (NY. Ex.) Dex Ac.|Evg¥x> Pac.Exp 


JEWELRY! Detroit. dep.| Tos) “7-30| ” 4.85} 6.45} 10.10 
Ypsilanti 8.15} 8.28] 6.00] 7.10} 11.20 
American Waltham and Elgin oe hem ge ie a A 15 wt’ 
et he el 
WATC HES ! |i | tesa is 
© | Mich city oaa 2] bet Sao 6:88 
RO PLATE Chicago. Ar. 8.05 4.09} 12.00 6.30 9.00 
STERLING, ELECTRO- . TRAINS EASTWARD 
COIN, HOLLOW & FLAT -—— - 
5 Re, Dex. Ac.| Mall |NY¥ Exp|At’c Exp) Ng’tExp 
SInvER- W ARB ec. el tel Bel tel ee 
Bemane| ve] ate) ae) a 
BRIDAL-GIFTS, Battlecre'k oO) tgs] 4.08] 1120] 48 
lage r tele ee 
CLOCKS, JEWELRY, rn thoi) es a8 ca E so 
_ 8, Speen ie aait. Er oT 8:45) 17:30 
serep SPOONS, Se. Ao. DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE RAILROAD. 
Corner Main and Burdick Sts., TRAINS WESTWARD. 
49-1y- KALAMAZOO stations. | Express. meats.) Accom. sents Gat 
etre tae Paes oy TORE 
] Holly’. `: [10.40 1-40 jn 6.10 12.10 A.M 
S E l si John pasone > frb 230" a TETN Be 
Wamo.. sss. . . S 
M. KEEFE, SON & CO’S a atp iss 5 s5 $ 
and Rapids. -| 6:00 ô. 
unica,...... „| 6.05 8. 
SEED CATALOGUE senda cc LS $ 


TRAINS EASTWARD 


STATIONS. Accom. Mail. | Bxpress. ER. goa 
— - oro 
Grand Haven. -. | 8.00 a.m. 6.40 P. M. 
s .a] B: 7.20 
AS E a3 8.40 
11.05 
osese ee 11.26 
bdp aleg? 11.43 

“os 12.30 4. i 
Saas ood] alee 
4.15 p.m.) 3.30 
4 4.50 

Detroit, Dec., 1869. THOS. BELL, Gen’! Supt. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R. R. 
(Kalamazoo Division.) 
GOING NORTH. 

Leave White Pigeon, 2:10 a, M., 6:00 P. M., 4:45P, M., 9:00 
A. M., 9:00 a. M. 

Arrive Three Rivers, 2:40 a, m., 6:40 p. m., 5:40 p., m.,10:40 
a. m., 10:40 a. m. 

Arrive at Kalamazoo, 4:35 a. m., 8:10 p. m., 7;45 p. m., 1:25 
a. m. 

Arrive at Allegan, 6:15 a. m., 9:83 p. m., 10:20 a. m., 4:40 


p.m. 
Arrive at Grand Rapids, 8:15 a. m., 11:15 p. m., 1:00p. m., 
8:00 p. m. 


GOING SOUTH. 
ave Grand Rapids, 6:15 a. m., 6.00 p. m., 7:40 p. m., 1:46 
ip. m., 6:00 a.m. 
Arrive at Allegan, 7:52 a, m., 10:20a.m. 9:83 p. m., 4:40 
y Ay at Kalamazoo, 9:10 a. m.: 10:65 p. m., 7:20p. m., 
i45 p. m. 
Arrive at Three Rivers, 10:40 a. m., 12:80 a. m,,10:00 p. m. 


535 p. m. 
Arrive at White Pigeon, 11:20 a, m.,1:10 a. m:, 11:00p, m, 
7:00 p. m. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
April. 1870. 


Trains leave Windsor (G. W. R. time, which is twelve 
p p faster than Detroit time,) as follows : 


mtic Hxpreas .. suss TTi. KIIR AIRAN 4;30 A. M. 
Daily.) 
Accommodation for London,...............0..+ 7:30 a. m. 
i (Daily, Sundays excepted.) 
DRY EEXPreks. . 00 <<... 0ns0deos anrs ont AAPA 9:30 a. M. 
(Daily, Sundays excepted.) 
7:30 P. M. 


Daily, Sundays excepted.) 

‘The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit time,) from 
foot of Tenth street at 4 a. m.. foot of h street at 8:10 
oo and 6:15 p. m., foot of Third street at 8:40 a.m. and 
40 p.m. 
‘Trains arrive at Windsor at7 a. m., 10:50 a. m., 5:15 p. 
. and 9:50 By m. 

Company’s Ticket Office, corner Jefferson Avenue and 
CTIE SNOW, Westem Pam 

. EB. ,, Western én; Detroit. 
W. K. MUIR, Gen'l Supt, Soliton. 

Detroit, March, 1870. 


THE PRESENT AGE: 


A Weekly Journal, 

DEVOTED TO THE SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY, POLITE 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, AND 
ALL THE REFORMATORY MOVEMENTS OF THE 
DAY. SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN SPECIALLY 
ADVOCATED. 


Editor. 

Pror. E. Warprie & Miss Nerrre M. Pease, Associate Editors. 

J. 8. LOVELAND. Edtr. Pacific Dpt. 

Mars. S. A. HORTON, Mrs. Loris WAISBROOKER, A. B. FRENCH, 
Dr. F. L. Wapsworta, Corresponding Editors, 

Dr. F. L. H. WiLLIs, Mrs. Love M. Wits, Edt’s N.Y. Dpt, 

ANNIE DENTON CRIDGE, Editor Children’s Department. 


The Editors will be assisted y. a large corps of the ablest 
writers in the East and in the West. 


Terms of Subscription, $2 a Year, 
SIX MONTHS, $1. - - THREE MONTHS, 50 Cents. 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR WITH PREMIUM. 
FIVE HUNDRED PREMIUMS amounting in value 
to TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS, ranging in 
price from Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars 
to fifty cents each. 


—— 


Every subscriber receives a Premium. To be dis- 
tributed Wednesday June, 15th, 1870. For full par- 
ticulars, see column headed “Premios.” 


B All communications should be addressed to 
COL. D. M. FOX, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
“sPace.| 1 wk | 2wks| 1 mo] 8 mio /6mo [I year 


nt 


— 


1 8q.. oa $1 50| $250| $5 00; $8 00/$15 00 
Q « | 50) 200! 300! 800! 1500! 2500 
3 | 200) 3.00] 5 00| 12 00| 20 00/40 90 
Xcol.| 6 00, 700| 10 00| 25 00| 45 00ls0 00 
x = | 8 00) £0 00) 15 00| 40 00) 75 00)150 00 

—_ |__| —_—_ |---| 
1 « ET 0 00| 80 00 75 00/160 00/260 00 


